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The Annual Meeting 


HE SEVENTH Annual Meeting of the American 

Council on Education was held at the Cosmos Club, 

Washington, D. C., Friday and Saturday, May 2 
and 3, 1924. There were in attendance more than 200 
delegates and guests. 

Reports were presented from the officers and standing 
committees outlining the work of the Council for the past 
year. These reports are printed in the following pages, and 
show the work that has been accomplished. 

The report of the Executive Committee contained two 
recommendations requiring action; namely, the approval 
of the budget for the year 1924-25, and the approval of a 
change in the Constitution as announced in the call to the 
meeting, by which only two of the 6 elected members of the 
Executive Committee shall be elected at each meeting and 
each shall serve for a period of three years. Both of these 
recommendations were approved by the Council. The 
budget appears on page 136. 

It will be noted that the budget is drawn up under two 
heads; namely, the regular work of the Council, and the 
work in international relations. This results from the 
merger between the American University Union in Europe 
and the Council, and the financing of the work in inter- 
national relations by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Me- 
morial, as described in the report of the Executive Committee. 
The total estimated resources of the Council for the coming 
year for administration and investigation amount to 
$185,281.28. 

Besides the reports of the Council’s own officers and 
committees, papers were presented by representatives of 
other organizations on subjects which were closely allied to 
the work of the Council. President William B. Owen, 
Chairman of the National Education Association Commis- 
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sion on the American School Program, described the appoint- 
ment of that Commission and outlined its work. While 
many studies have been made of individual subjects in the 
curriculum or of individual groups of schools, no survey has 
yet been made which endeavors to relate the various parts 
to_one another, to trace lines of consistant progress through 
the whole. This Commission has been appointed to make 
this over-all survey. 

The work of this Commission on the American School 
Program has been delayed for lack of funds. The Associa- 
tion appropriated $1,000 to enable the Commission to 
begin work, but this sum will not become available until 
certain other investigations now authorized are completed. 
The Commission hopes to secure financial support to the 
extent of $12,000 or $15,000 a year to expedite the work. 
With such support there could be accomplished in four or 
five years as much as would be done in three times the time 
without additional funds. It is a significant fact that the 
American School system has developed without any central 
control and that the teachers themselves are now interested 
in bringing about a greater coherence and better relationships 
between the various parts. 

Brig. Gen. H. A. Drum, Assistant Chief of Staff in Charge 
of Training in the Army, outlined the essential features of 
the new National Defense Act and explained the War 
Department’s policy in applying that act to the R. O. T. C. 
He showed how military operations in France demonstrated 
that the fundamental factor in national defense is manhood. 
Therefore all military training seeks not only to develop 
technical proficiency but lays great emphasis on strength- 
ening character and on building up firm convictions of the 
righteousness of the American ideal. In accordance with 
this policy the R. O. T. C. instruction in colleges may fairly 
be considered intensified citizenship training, as it consciously 
seeks to clarify and strengthen the American idea! and to 
inculcate loyalty, self-discipline, responsibility and those 
other moral virtues that make American manhood supreme. 
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Following the report of the Committee on Federal Legis- 
lation, a committee was appointed to wait upon the con- 
ferees of the Senate and House, who were considering the 
final form of the Immigration Bill, to urge upon them the 
necessity for making both bona fide students and the wives 
and children of visiting professors exempt from the quota 
restrictions of the act. The Chair appointed Messrs. Mac- 
Cracken, Duggan and Mann as members of this committee. 
Before the meeting closed the committee reported that they 
had visited the conferees and were assured that the desired 
exemptions would be included in the final form of the act. 

As a further consequence of the Report of the Committee 
on Federal Legislation the following resolution was 
introduced: 


Resolved: That the American Council on Education favors the crea- 
tion of an effective central office of education that shall coordinate the 
educational activities of the Federal Government and that shall be 
adequately equipped to gather information, make and publish studies 
in all ficlds of education and to make official surveys of all branches of 


public education, and consequently exercise leadership in educational 
matters in this country. 


That, if possible, this office be an executive department of the Govern- 
ment with a Secretary of Education holding a place in the Cabinet at 
its head. 

After discussion this resolution was ordered mimeographed 
for distribution among the members of the Council and made 
the special order of business at the business meeting Saturday 
morning. It was duly considered the following day and 
after considerable discussion the following resolution was 
unanimously passed: 

Resolved: That the Committee on Federal Legislation be instructed 
to take an immediate referendum on the questions involved in the 
bills for the creation of a new or an expanded federal office for education 
and to formulate the results of that referendum and report to the 
Executive Committee of the Council. 

The afternoon session was devoted to consideration of the 
problem of international educational relations. Reports 
were presented from the standing committees of the Council 
and from the Institute of International Education, as 
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printed elsewhere in this number of the EpucaTIoNaL 
Recorp. In addition the work of several other important 
agencies in this field was presented for the information of 
the Council. 

Mr. Edward C. Jenkins, Director of the International 
Education work of the Y. M. C. A., explained how their 
efforts to help foreign students had begun in 1911. This 
organization now maintains a central office in New York to 
supply necessary information for foreign students who are 
coming to the United States. They also maintain offices 
at San Francisco and New Orleans where personal attention 
is given in assisting foreign students to get suitably located 
in universities and colleges. 

As this work has developed it has become evident that 
there is serious need for centers of information in the chief 
capitals of the world, where students who are planning to 
study abroad can receive reliable information about living 
conditions and educational opportunities in leading foreign 
countries. To supply this demand he urged upon the 
Council the necessity of establishing such personal agents in 
the leading capitals of the world. The Y. M. C. A. is pre- 
pared to assist financially in this undertaking and desires 
the assistance of the American Council on Education in 
discovering and appointing competent educational advisers 
in foreign cities. The problem is a double one, since the 
students require help not only in finding suitable educational 
advantages but also in adjusting themselves with the least 
possible friction to the social and business conditions in 
foreign countries. 

Mr. C. D. Snow, Manager of the Foreign Commerce De- 
partment of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, outlined a 
plan that was developing there for an international exchange 
of students of commerce. It is an interesting fact that 
business men are becoming more and more interested in 
foreign relations and are considering establishing means for 
exchange of students of commerce between the United 
States and other foreign nations. Business recognizes the 
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need of men trained in international affairs. After investi- 
gating the question, the Committee of the U. S. Chamber 
has concluded that the problem is not so much one of raising 
funds as it is one of organizing facilities for study and giving 
publicity to them. In the arts and sciences greater progress 
has been made in the organization of international student 
exchange than in commercial and business lines. 

Beside organization for exchange of students there is 
needed in American universities courses of instruction in- 
tended primarily for foreigners. Business men are ready 
to cooperate with educational institutions in developing 
these courses. Chambers of Commerce here and abroad 
are prepared to cooperate in developing the entire field. 
The initiative for such developments should come from the 
educators. If the schools develop suitable courses of in- 
struction, the business interests will make possible the 
securing of practical contacts with business organizations 
everywhere. Since business offers a wide field for mis- 
understanding between nations, it is a subject which should 
receive much attention in developing international relations 
with a view to permanent peace. 

The Honorable J. J. Tigert, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, discussed the Highway Education Board and its plan 
for bringing South American engineering students to America. 
This board has been active in promoting in this country all 
forms of education connected with highways and highway 
transportation. This year it is entering the international 
field by bringing a group of engineers and public men from 
the Central American Republics to this country to study our 
methods of building roads and controlling transportation. 
This group of about 30 visitors will spend the entire month 
of June traveling under the direction of the Highway Board 
in order that, by a study of our experiences in road building, 
they may be able the better to develop the highway systems 
of their own countries. 

It is the plan of the Highway Education Board to offer 
scholarships for carefully selected students of engineering 
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from South American countries to come to this country and 
study in our engineering schools. Further development of 
this plan will depend on the results secured from the present 
visit of the Central American delegates. 

Dr. Glen L. Swiggett described the organization and work 
of the National Council on Foreign Service Training. This 
Council is composed of 15 representatives of business, educa- 
tion and public service. Its purpose is to encourage the 
development in American schools and colleges of adequate 
courses of instruction to train men and women for commercial 
and government service abroad. It was organized in 1915 
and has held a number of conferences in various sections 
of the country. Outlines of courses of study have been 
prepared and stimulation has been given to many schools 
and colleges to introduce instruction in this field. Reports 
of its work have been published by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion and have been effective in arousing interest in this 
subject and in coordinating the activities of numerous 
agencies interested in this field. 

The session Saturday morning was devoted to a considera- 
tion of the problem of standards. The Committee on 
Standards presented its final recommendations with regard 
to standards of junior colleges and teacher training institu- 
tions as printed in this issue of the Recorp. This report 
was considered, section by section, adopted, and ordered 
printed as the report of the American Council on this subject. 

The Committee on Standards also recommended the 
adoption of the following resolutions: 

Resolved: That the Committee on Standards recommends to the 
American Council on Education that the three reports on the standards 
of colleges, junior colleges and teacher training institutions be issued as 
a special pamphlet and widely distributed to a special list to be furnished 
by this Committee. 

Resolved: That the Committee on Standards suggests for the con- 
sideration of the American Council on Education the expansion of the 
present functions of the Committee to include a continuing inquiry 
regarding the results arising from the progressive adoption and en- 
forcement of the standards approved by the Council. 

Resolved: That the Committee on Standards recommends to the 
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American Council on Education that it open negotiations with agencies 
working in the field of objective educational measurements looking 
toward a coordination of effort in this field. 

After discussion the first and third of these resolutions 
were unanimously passed as they stand. The second was 
amended to read as follows: 

Resolved: That the Committee on Standards suggests for the con- 
sideration of the American Council on Education the expansion of the 
present functions of the Committee to include a continuing inquiry 
regarding the results arising from the progressive adoption and en- 
forcement of the standards approved by the Council, particularly in 
relation to the purposes, aims and content of the curricula of teacher- 


training institutions. 

The Committee on Standards also reported that it had 
appointed a sub-committee to study special methods of 
measuring achievement for the purpose of establishing the 
capacity of students as a basis for the award of credits toward 
admissions, degrees and certificates. 

During the discussion of the report of the Committee on 
Standards the question was raised as to what other organi- 
zations are working in this field. In reply it was pointed 
out that the Division of Educational Relations of the Na- 
tional Research Council, in connection with its study of the 
gifted student, has found it necessary to include in its in- 
vestigations the whole question of selection and promotion 
of college students by means of all forms of tests, examina- 
tions and interviews. The National Personnel Federation, 
composed of some 15 national organizations, is engaged in 
efforts to coordinate the activities of its members on this 
subject of personnel methods. The National Research 
Council also has a Committee on College Entrance Tests. 
The National Association for Vocational Guidance is devot- 
ing its main energies to study of this same problem in second- 
ary schools and industries. Within the Federal Government 
the Civil Service Commission, the Departments of War and 
Navy, the Veterans Bureau and others are also experimenting 
in this same field. The National Board on Personnel Classi- 
fication is endeavoring to coordinate the activities of 7 
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national organizations dealing with the practical problem 
of selection and placement of men in public service, industry 
and education. The Bureau of Personnel Administration 
of the Institute for Government Research is conducting 
researches on the practical phases of personnel administra- 
tion. Obviously the opportunity for coordination is large. 

Dr. L. L. Thurstone briefly described the work of the 
National Research Council’s Committee on College Entrance 
Tests in its efforts to determine how far the results of objec- 
tive tests are confirmed by subsequent performance in 
college. He also pointed out the need of monographs de- 
scribing in a practical way the procedures by which scientific 
work in vocational guidance may be made immediately 
useful. There should also be established a center for com- 
parative study of results achieved in different institutions. 
Such a center could establish among a number of colleges 
cooperative experiments that would be of scientific value 
because of the variety of conditions under which they are 
made and would also serve to educate the colleges in the 
proper use of objective tests. There is also great need for a 
study of personality traits and for the development of 
methods of measuring them in a practical manner. 

Dr. Andrew T. Wylie, psychologist in charge of army 
experiments with tests for selection, assignment and measure- 
ment of proficiency, described the work he is doing at Camp 
Vail, New Jersey. The practical results of using these tests 
have been so striking that they are rapidly coming into 
general use throughout the Army for selecting men for train- 
ing and for measuring their progress and proficiency. 

The list of officers elected for the year 1924-25 is given on 
page 209. Further details of the major activities of the 
Council are contained in the reports printed in the following 
pages. 
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Appointment of the Assistant Director 


AVID ALLAN ROBERTSON, Professor of English 
iD at the University of Chicago, has been appointed 

Assistant Director of the American Council on Edu- 
cation to develop the work of the Council in the field of 
international educational relations. In cooperation with the 
Institute of International Education, the Committee on the 
American University Union, and numerous other agencies 
operating in this field, he will devote his entire time to for- 
mulation of effective foreign policies and simplification of 
administrative machinery for their realization. He will take 
up this new work in September. 

Mr. Robertson is a graduate of the University of Chicago 
in the Class of 1902. He has been a member of the Depart- 
ment of English there ever since. In addition he served as 
Secretary to the President for fourteen years, as Editor of 
the University Record for five years, as Secretary of the 
Association of American Universities for five years, and as 
Dean of the College of Arts, Literature and Science for three 
years. 

These long and varied experiences in university teaching 
and administrative work, together with extensive foreign 
travel, have given him an understanding of educational 
problems and of the personnel involved which render him 
peculiarly well qualified to develop well-coordinated plans 
of action in international education. His philosophy of 
education is sound, his vision of the possibilities of inter- 
national educational relations is large, and his success in 
bringing ideals to pass has been amply demonstrated. 
The Council is most fortunate in securing his services for 
this important new work. 











Report of the Executive Committee 


4 | “SHE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE begs to submit the 
following report. 
The four regular meetings were held during the year 
on September 22, 1923, in Washington, on January 9, 1924, 
in New York, on February 27, 1924, in New York, and on 
May 1, 1924, in Washington. 

In accordance with the vote of the last meeting, the 
Executive Committee has been in conference with the co- 
operating agencies and the foundations concerning the 
matter of international education. As a result the follow- 
ing arrangements have been made: 

The Trustees of the American University Union in Europe 
have disbanded as an organization and have turned over 
their work to a standing committee of the American Council 
on Education known as the Committee on the American 
University Union. Twenty-one of the members of this 
committee were former trustees of the Union. The Council’s 
standing Committee on International Educational Relations 
has been merged in this new committee, which is charged 
with the administration and maintenance of the Paris and 
London headquarters of the Union and with the further 
development of international relations. The War Memorial 
Endowment Fund of the Union has been placed under the 
guardianship of a special set of three trustees, who are entirely 
independent of the Council. 

The Institute of International Education has become a 
constituent member of the American Council. Its sixteen 
trustees have been organized into four groups to serve re- 
spectively one-year, two-year, three-year and four-year 
terms. Prior to the annual meeting at which one of these 
groups goes out of office, the American Council will call for 
nominations from the institutional members of the Council 
and will submit to the Trustees of the Institute a list of 
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eight names selected by the Council’s members. The 
Trustees of the Institute will select four from this list of 
eight. By this process in the course of four years trustees 
of the Institute will consist entirely of men nominated by 
the Council. 

For financial support of the foregoing agencies for inter- 
national education, the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
has agreed to match the income of the Council dollar for 
dollar up to $35,000 per year for five years, this entire sum 
to be expended for international work. The Council has 
set aside $25,000 of this fund for use of the Committee on the 
American University Union for maintenance of the Paris and 
London headquarters. Whatever sum is available over and 
above $25,000 is to be expended by the Council for further 
development of international educational relations. The 
Union agrees to make no appeals to American educational 
institutions for funds, but to leave it to the Council to con- 
duct all negotiations with colleges and universities for the 
support of the joint enterprise. The Union reserves the 
right to solicit subscriptions from individuals for support of 
its work and for its War Memorial Endowment Fund. 

A grant of $35,000 per year for five years, together with 
the rent of the office space in New York, has been made by 
the Carnegie Corporation for support of the Institute of 
International Education. Five thousand dollars of this sum 
is to be used for the international work of the American 
Association of University Women. 

From the foregoing brief statement of terms of consolida- 
tion, it appears that the organization for international edu- 
cational work has been much simplified and its support 
placed on a sound basis, provided the colleges and univer- 
sities of the country continue to support the Council as con- 
sistently as they have during the past six years. 

Immediately following the merger of the Council and the 
Union, a campaign was started to enlarge the membership 
of the Council. A letter has been sent to every one of the 
364 accredited institutions inviting it either to remain or 
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become an institutional member of the Council and pointing 
out that its dues will be doubled because of the arrangement 
just mentioned with the Rockefeller Memorial. Up to the 
date of this meeting 111 imstitutions have replied to this 
invitation. Of these 64 have accepted and promised con- 
tinued support of the Council; 23 more have referred the 
matter to their governing boards; 24 have declined, mainly 
on grounds of financial stringency. Sixteen new institutional 
members are as follows: 


DELAWARE: New YorK: 
University of Delaware College of the City of New York 

ILLINOIS: Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Loyola University PENNSLYVANIA: 

INDIANA: University of Pittsburgh 
Earlham College St. Vincent College 

LourmsIANA: Sours CAROLINA: 
Louisiana State University University of South Carolina 

ne SoutsH Dakota: 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute a 

UTAH: 

MICHIGAN: Utah Agricultural College 
Michigan College of Mines Vincoma: 

NEw JERSEY: Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Rutgers College Washington and Lee University 


The Executive Committee has considered at length the 
question of the scale of dues of the institutional members. 
Prior to the merger of the Union and the Council there were 
108 institutions paying $100, 28 paying from $200 to $300, 
and 14 paying $500. The institutions that were members 
of the Union paid either $100 or $250 or $500. Your com- 
mittee has not yet been able to work out a satisfactory 
formula that will adjust the dues in such manner as to en- 
courage the largest number of institutions to become mem- 
bers, to reduce the fees to a minimum, and yet to yield a 
sufficient income to maintain the Council’s office. The 
Committee is still considering the problem and will be glad 
of specific suggestions from any association or institution on 
this very vital matter. 
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In considering this problem of support, your committee 
believes that it is essential for the permanent success of the 
Council that the educational institutions should support and 
control the office of the Council in Washington. This 
office is then in a position to receive grants for all kinds of 
research and national and international enterprises with 
the assurance that such money shall be spent entirely under 
the control and supervision of the institutions themselves. 
It is highly important that the overhead expenses of the 
Washington office be borne by the constituent and institu- 
tional members so that the control of the central office 
remain permanently in their hands. 

The work of the Personnel Division has developed steadily. 
At present 16,000 college teachers are enrolled. All of the 
institutions on the accredited list have been brought into 
the undertaking. Encouragement has been given to ad- 
ministrative officers to inspect the files and a mail service 
has been established whereby abstracts of the registration 
blanks of suitable candidates will be sent by mail upon 
receipt of requests from universities giving specifications of 
vacant positions. This service is rendered free to institu- 
tional members of the Council, but on account of the cost 
of abstracting records, a charge to non-member institutions 
of $10 per position has been authorized by your committee. 
Cooperative relations have been established with practically 
all college appointment offices. These call upon the Council 
for candidates for vacancies which they cannot fill and notify 
us of candidates for whom suitable positions do not material- 
ize. A register has just been made of students who expect 
to graduate or take higher degrees this summer and desire to 
secure teaching positions. 

The new Committee on Standards has been completely 
organized. Every constituent member of the Council and 
every other accrediting agency of importance in the country 
is now represented on this committee by one delegate. Since 
it is now the only comprehensive committee in this field, it 
is in a position to render real service in the solution of this 
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ever-present and vexing problem of uniform standards. 
The Saturday morning session of this meeting is devoted to 
a discussion of this live topic. 

The Executive Committee has agreed to sponsor four new 
enterprises as follows: 

At the request of the General Education Board, an ad- 
visory committee was organized and a preliminary plan 
drawn for a comprehensive study of the teaching of English 
in America. This plan, with a budget calling for $120,000 
for the next two years, has been presented to the Board and 
will be considered at its meeting on May 22. 

At the request of the Carnegie Corporation, the Executive 
Committee has appointed a standing committee to take 
charge of a study of the teaching of modern foreign languages 
in the United States. The Corporation has granted to the 
Council $15,000 to finance this committee to September 1, 
1924, and is planning for an annual grant thereafter of 
$60,000 per year for the next three years to complete the 
study. Prof. R. H. Fife of Columbia has been designated 
chairman of this committee and Director of this study. 
Preliminary work has already been undertaken and the 
inquiry will actively start on return of Professor Fife from 
his sojourn in Europe. 

A committee of men interested in developing international 
educational relations was organized by Mr. Marcus M. 
Marks in New York. Your committee has accepted the 
invitation of this group to administer and operate foreign 
exchange scholarships and a system of exchange of under- 
graduate students with foreign countries provided the 
group will finance the undertaking. A fund of $10,000 was 
subscribed for the use of the Council in a preliminary study of 
the project. Part of this was spent by the Council to defray 
the expenses of President Aydelotte of Swarthmore in 
securing a report on the details of possible arrangements 
for such a system with British universities. Full details 
of this enterprise will be presented later on the program. 

The Council has accepted the invitation of the National 
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Board on Personnel Classification to act as sponsor for their 
project to secure standard terminology and job specifications 
in all types of occupations. Funds for this work have not 
yet been secured but efforts are being made to get them. 

The Committee submits herewith the budget recommended 
for the fiscal year 1924-25. The following resolutions are 
also submitted with the recommendation that they be 
adopted: 


Resolved, that the American Council on Education hereby approves 
the amendment to the Constitution, a notice of which was given on the 
tentative program of this meeting, namely, that in Section 6 of the 
Constitution the words “two at each annual meeting to serve for a 
three-year term’’ be added to the sentence, “‘ The remaining six members 
shall be elected by the Council,” so that it will read “The remaining 
six members shall be elected by the Council, two at each annual meeting 
to serve for a three-year term.” 

Resolved, That the Nominating Committee be instructed to arrange 
the nominations for the six members of the Executive Committee to be 
elected at this meeting in three groups of two each, one for one year, 
one for two years, and one for three years, in order to put the foregoing 
amendment to the constitution into operation. 

Resolved, That the merger with the American University Union in 
Europe and the relations with the Institute of International Education 
be and hereby are ratified by the American Council on Education. 

Resolved, That the budget submitted by the Executive Committee 
for the fiscal year 1924-25 be approved. 


C. J. TILDEN, 
Secretary. 
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Director’s Budget, 1924-25 


EsTIMATED RESOURCES 
Membership dues 1924-25, $26,670, of which $4,230 have 





ee re rr 22,440.00 
Se CN iis cin cv cwecee voniemeeeews 3,110.00 
SOUND Gr UINIOIND iis vise sec ca vnbexecawew en sans 2,500.00 

$28,050.00 

ae NY ED GUN Is oo ike de deccccedececseacoees 8,231.28 

Estimated resources for 1924-25.............ee00e0: $36,281.28 
Estimated expenses Council Internat’l Ed. 

AE Ser eree errr. $2,800 $1,000 

Selery of Ginetter.. 66.0. ccccee 9,000 6,000 

NE eee eee 4,400 2,000 

Administrative traveling ex- 

EG Shove al beknsees 2,500 2,000 

Stationery, printing and supplies 1,000 1,000 

Telephone and telegrams ...... 300 300 

PE? ce ecdlusesadana sewed cns 300 200 

Furniture and appliances ....... 300 300 

EpucaTIONAL REcorD .......... 2,000 ies 

General expense ............... 500 250 

Franco-American Com, ........ — 1,000 

Personnel Division ............ 10,000 a6 

American University Union.... _ 25,000 

$33,100 $39,050 
Total estimated expenses for Council............... $33,100.00 
PR NE Soricinynt ccsnG tedeiatevkmatiens $3,181.28 
SpectaL GRANTS 

ee re $35,000.00 
International Educational Relations .................... 35,000.00 
Pe RAND TI iv diss. hae odines cs Seswediadecieds 70,000.00 
i es 9,000.00 
Total estimated resources ................000cceeees $185,281.28 
































Report of the Director 


HE COUNCIL is six years old. It has now found 
Tits and is getting results. The past year has wit- 

nessed the consolidation of its standards committee, 
the rapid growth of its personnel division, the completion 
of its educational finance inquiry, the increase of its respon- 
sibilities for international relations, the doubling of its in- 
come, and the reception of a liberal grant for a study of 
modern foreign language teaching in America. 

All this indicates a vigorous constitution and sturdy 
growth. All this brings nearer to objective realization 
the ideals of national cooperation for which the Council 
was founded. Its functions are becoming clearer, the ser- 
vice it can render is more obvious, and its lines of action 
are more sharply defined. What are the next steps and 
how shall we take them? 

For convenience of discussion, the activities of the Coun- 
cil, as reported by the standing committees, may be classi- 
fied under five main headings; namely, standards, person- 
nel, national relations, international relations, and research. 
Strictly speaking, these are not independent activities. 
They are interdependent and so interwoven that progress 
in one requires progress in all. Coordination is essential 
to maximum achievement. 

For example, standards are necessary to any rational 
classification of institutions. They are no less fundamental 
to the successful solution of faculty and student personnel 
problems. National and international migration of stu- 
dents results in large wastes of time and energy without 
properly defined and calibrated standards. Every educa- 
tional research is at bottom a problem of appraising, com- 
paring and defining standards. 

Building on this recognition of the basic interdepen- 
dence of the several activities of the Council, it is possible 
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to guide the work of each committee so that it will contrib- 
ute most fully to the labors of all. Thus the standards 
committee will find that if, in its efforts to bring order 
out of chaos in classifying institutions, it also considers 
the standards of achievement needed for scientific personnel 
work, a better classification of institutions will evolve, the 
personnel work will be strengthened, and it will soon be 
possible to conduct international exchanges of students 
with vastly less dissipation of student energy. 

The case is similar with the personnel division. Its en- 
ergies have been absorbed so far in making a register of 
college teachers. This register has an immediate practical 
value as an instrument for finding men to fill faculty va- 
cancies. Its potential value in helping men and women to 
find themselves and the positions in which they can do their 
best work will gradually be realized as the institutions 
use it more and more. The basic facts it contains con- 
cerning the personnel of higher education may some day 
be organized to reveal the actual conditions of scholarship 
in America. 

But the personnel division cannot stop with the mere 
gathering of data about professors. The colleges need 
cooperative study of the personnel methods of handling 
students. There is as yet no central agency for compari- 
son of the relative effectiveness of the many systems on 
trial in this field. The colleges need a news service that 
will keep all informed of what each is doing. They need a 
headquarters to which they can apply for assistance in 
devising experiments, in securing personnel blanks and 
equipment and in interpreting results. 

Such a development of the personnel division would be 
a real service to higher education. It requires close coop- 
eration with the committee on standards, and with all the 
personnel activities in industry and government. There 
are indications that such a central agency for personnel 
research may be established on an independent foundation. 
This will be fine for the science of personnel administra- 
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tion, but educational progress will be more steady and 
secure when the colleges also do this work themselves. 

In the field of national relations there are such questions 
as training for citizenship, the relation of government to 
education in a republic, and the organization of a national 
university. Here, again, successful solutions involve not 
only standards and personnel methods but also cooperation 
of all educational institutions. In dealing with such na- 
tional problems as these an agency that is established, con- 
trolled and supported by the colleges and universities them- 
selves is in a peculiarly strategic position. It has the con- 
fidence of the schools because they own it. If it does good 
work, it wins the confidence that brings grants to conduct 
special investigations and support cooperative enterprises. 
That the Council has won this latter form of confidence 
is indicated by the funds that have been given it in the 
past three years for such purposes. 

The merger with the American University Union in 
Europe has opened the way for development of interna- 
tional relations looking toward ultimate world peace, 
Here, again, success depends on the success of the Coun- 
cil’s national activities. For our influence in foreign 
affairs depends primarily on how well we put our own 
house in order. If our standards are well defined and ef- 
fective, if our personnel methods yield demonstrably good 
results, if we develop upstanding citizens and sound rela- 
tions between government and education, other nations 
will listen. Actions speak louder than words. 

There are many organizations working in the interna- 
tional field. There is widespread interest in it. One of 
the proposals frequently heard is that an “international 
university” should be established. A recent report of the 
International Committee on Intellectual Cooperation ex- 
plains that this term cannot mean a single institution—a 
super-university. Rather it means a federation of univer- 
sities, each of which emphasizes in its teaching some one 
subject of international interest, and is thus a rallying 
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point for students interested in that subject the world over. 

A practical example of what is meant by a university 
specializing on international education in a given field is 
found in the recently established International Institute 
of Teachers College, Columbia. Here education is the 
special subject. Students from all parts of the world go 
there to study American education. They also bring with 
them a knowledge of education in their own countries so 
that there is gathered together an international group for 
comparative study of education systems. Special courses 
are arranged and trips of inspection are made in this coun- 
try. A group of American students is also taken abroad 
to study at first hand foreign systems. 

It seems a perfectly feasible plan for any university to 
develop courses for international study in some particular 
field in a manner similar to that now in operation at Co- 
lumbia for education. To make such courses of maximum 
benefit in developing international relations, it is neces- 
sary to have some central agency which gathers and dis- 
seminates information on the entire range of instruction. 
Work of this sort is already being done for the natural 
sciences by the National Research Council. The American 
Council on Education has already taken preliminary steps 
looking toward a similar organization with regard to 
humanistic studies in the establishment of the University 
Center for Research. Further development of the plan 
requires suitable coordination of effort between these two 
councils and the development of cooperative relations with 
the national associations representing the several special 
lines of work and with the universities in which special 
attention is paid to these subjects. 

Such a voluntary and loosely organized federation of 
institutions interested in higher education might ultimately 
become a national university. Such an institution would 
not be a super-university located all in one place with a 
permanent faculty devoted exclusively to graduate work. 
Rather every institution where graduate work was carried 
on would be an outpost of such an institution and together 
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they would support a central council in Washington, the 
members of which would be elected for periods of years 
by the constituent institutions. 

A national university organized in this way could render 
services of enormous value to the nation. Last fall the 
University Center for Research gathered together a long 
list of problems, the solution of which is of importance to 
national development. If every individual university 
would select for study such problems as it is peculiarly 
qualified to study, there would rapidly collect a mass of 
reliable information which would be of utmost importance 
to Congress, to the Executive Departments of the Federal 
Government, and to state governments in solving their 
national and international problems. 

The success of such an enterprise depends on the hearty 
cooperation of every individual college and university in 
the country. In order that the results of such work truly 
represent American conditions and the American point of 
view, every type of institution in every section of the 
country must contribute its strength and its ideas to the 
composite result. The various national councils already 
organized in Washington can proceed toward the gradual 
development of such coordinated effort provided they have 
the united support of all local institutions. It is hoped 
that the American colleges and universities will catch this 
vision and lend their support to this enterprise. A suc- 
cessful development of such national relations in the field 
of higher education would create a working model that 
would be of great significance in the development of inter- 
national educational relations. 

To summarize: From the foregoing it appears that as 
the next steps in its development the American Council on 
Education might well: 

1. Extend the work of the Committee on Standards in the direc- 
tion of study and development of standards of achievement to sup- 
plement the present standards of time. 


2. Expand the work of the Personnel Division to include a com- 
parative study of student personnel methods. 
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3. Secure support for the Committee on Federal Legislation to 
enable it to make intensive studies of the relations between educa- 
tion and government in this Republic. 

4. Continue to develop cooperative relations with the National 
Research Council and all other agencies dealing with higher edu- 
cation in a national way with the ultimate objective of creating a 
National University in the sense defined above. 

5. In cooperation with the Institute of International Education 
strengthen the work in international educational relations by de- 
veloping the Union headquarters in Paris and London as educa- 
tional embassies and by establishing similar headquarters in other 
important foreign countries, through which exchange of students 
and professors can be successfully operated. 

6. Secure as many special grants as possible for inquiries that 
bear on any of the above problems and for the encouragement of 
student exchanges by means of scholarships, fellowships, and other 
subsidies. 


The record of this Council during the past six years 
shows that all of these enterprises may be realized practi- 
cally, provided the institutions that make up the constitu- 
ent and institutional membership give the central office of 
the Council adequate moral and financial support. There 
are about 366 colleges and universities eligible for mem- 
bership. The conditions of membership should be so de- 
vised that all of these can see their way clear to join, not 
merely because of the increased financial support ; but more 
particularly because the results of the Council’s work will 
be truly representative in proportion as it has the active 
support of all institutions. If the income contributed by 
the institutions for the maintenance of the central office of 
the Council were $35,000 a year, active work on all the 
above mentioned projects could proceed and adequate funds 
for pushing many of them on a large scale could be secured 
over and above the funds supplied by the institutions 
themselves. It is, however, very essential that the ex- 
penses of the central office be met by the institutions them- 
selves, so that there can be no doubt that the American 
Council on Education is the property of the American in- 
stitutions of higher education and that it is entirely under 
their supervision and control. C. R. Mann. 
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Treasurer's Report 


WasuinctTon, D. C., May 2, 1924. 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 
26 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 
GENTLEMEN : 

I herewith submit the three statements of the American 
Audit Company, the first being an audit of the general funds 
of your organization ; the second, an audit of the Educational 
Finance Inquiry Fund, both for the year commencing May 1, 
1923, to April 30, 1924, and, third, an audit of the Inter- 
national Education Fund for the period of March 10, 1924, 
to April 30, 1924. 

I desire to submit these papers as my Annual Report as 
your treasurer for the past year. 

Very truly yours, 
CorcorRAN THOM, 
Treasurer, American Council on Education. 
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AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


From May 1, 1923, to April 30, 1924 


RECEIPTS 
EE mT Ter ee e $1,500.00 
I IR iin nate wkieiindesucevenencbnn 120.00 
Remtstetiomel BEOMOTS .oooccccccccscccccseccss 23,650.00 
$25,270.00 
Subscriptions to EpucATIONAL Recorp and extra copies 167.48 
Refunds of long distance telephone charges............ 14.17 
Contributions : 
General Education Board for English 
DEVE ¢555bsGe cs sh oded naeeo codes $500.00 
National Conference Committee on Stand- 
MCceen ase an Redd benmedaens eeu GN 92.31 
Committee on Foreign Travel and Study 1,000.00 
1,592.31 
ee Se I on iv cineca oxen ca Ganenen oaacetres 5.00 
Se UN TD TINE Sy 6 ic cos Sa vecccceedancdvenedee 194.35 
Services Division of Personnel.....................e0- 55.00 
$27,298.31 
Cosh om Bend May 1, T5G8 oo. oon ccccccesevssccssscces 11,701.06 
$38,999.37 
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DISBURSEMENTS 
Salaries : 


OE «os inex caves datactaaauncre ee $9,000.00 
Aas. 6 ies 43 ve TRE ER de ORG 5,800.08 
$14,800.08 
i tiiiae cies ad Soremeeba maaan Pe eT ee 1,333.32 
Stationery, Printing and Supplies.....................- 910.70 
BEN su cndewndnsededcuscesdsnenaeceen nee 280.36 
pT Re re eT er 234.18 
Ge NED icnsesndebesvecesianceenansemamens 634.08 
Traveling Expenses of Director.................eeeee. 1,256.13 
Committees : 
IN sé dincwkncseneinssneseqnedenen $603.02 
Franco-American Exchange of Scholarships 366.60 
Ca in is oie kandcavdnendsies 300.16 
Foreign Travel and Study................. 1,000.00 
Study of Teaching of English............. 437.54 
Ce SI, oesics cevecscatavcscanes 23.16 
2,730.48 
Publication Expenses EpucATIONAL RECORD.... .......-. 2,126.85 
PEG AE POI 66. vicesintasmcacsiarinieeks 235.15 
Division of College and University Personnel : 
Purnture and Fistures. . oo... cccccsccsces $197.25 
RT SEINE cavancenasawananceeaeued 13.50 
PGS 6 kiib-0isaceukidsdaseeteaeeae 225.00 
MN a6 cx gad eicikua derebdeuedaweecuenes 666.72 
RS 6s caanavenbamedeuedenenaneoenes 3,697.57 
Stationery, Supplies and Printing.......... 1,341.11 
Telephone and Telegrams................. 45.88 
Bp rer 39.73 
6,226.76 
$30,768.09 
Cask om Fiemd: Agel Fy Ties ik ceciceddhivieitsidccnces 8,231.28 
$38,999.37 
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Carnegie Corporation 
Commonwealth Fund 
General Education Fund 
Interest on Bank Deposits 


Cash on Hand May 1, 1923 


Salaries : 


Investigating Commission Staff and Con- 
sultants 


Printing and Publications 


Supplies 


Cash on hand April 30, 1924 


RECEIPTS 


ee 
Coe EES 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Insurance and Equipment 
Traveling Expenses 
Postage, Telephone, Telegrams, etc 
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EDUCATIONAL FINANCE INQUIRY FUND 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
From May 1, 1923, to April 30, 1924 


$44,117.73 


23,071.44 


$67,189.17 


$36,081.75 
11,573.94 
951.70 
97.48 
3,253.33 
234.01 


$52,192.21 


14,996.96 


$67,189.17 









































INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION FUND 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
From March 10, 1924, to April 30, 1924 


RECEIPTS 
Contribution from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 








BOCNOUIN. DOR iio 0 0ac0st sxc centinediwscaneieleies 
DISBURSEMENTS 

Paris Office: 
SR ccSwtksnaae<tskneeneeaResetebakae $676.66 
Ey SIONS o cnctctovetpacenssshamebans 1,005.00 
ugdgdeccccedwadseus dekeeseucees 3.50 

New York Office: 
ee $120.00 
TET Tr er 50.00 

London Office : 
I ee ee er ee re $500.00 
oe re rr 900.00 
Gd. <a bre ahn Wen cud ota nk ete 2.75 
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$5,470.00 


1,685.16 


170.00 


1,402.75 


$3,257.91 


2,212.09 


$5,470.00 











Report of the Educational Finance 
Inquiry Commission 


HE investigations undertaken by the Educational 

Finance Inquiry Commission have been completed and 

are now being published. The results of the inquiry 

will be issued in thirteen volumes, approximately 2,300 pages 

in all. The following have already come from the press 

and can be had from the publishers, The Macmillan Com- 
pany : 

Volume I, The Financing of Education in the State of New York. 

Volume II, Elementary School Costs in the State of New York. 


Volume III, The Cost and Support of Secondary Education in the 
State of New York. 


Volume V, The Fiscal Administration of City School Systems. 
Volume VI, The Financial Statistics of Public Education in the 
United States, 1910-1920. 


It is confidently expected that the following volumes, all 


but two of which are now at press, will be issued before 
October 1, 1924: 


Volume IV, Bibliography on Educational Finance. 
Volume VII, The Cost of Education in California. 
Volume VIII, The Financing of Education in Iowa. 


Volume IX, The Financing of Public Schools in the State of 
Illinois. 


Volume X, The Political Unit of Public School Finance in Illinois 

Volume XI, The Public School Debt in Illinois. 

Volume XII, A Study of Public School Costs in Illinois Cities. 

Volume XIII, Unit Costs in Higher Education. 

It is not possible to present the findings of these investiga- 
tions in a brief report. It may not, however, be out of 
place to call attention to certain results which have been 
accomplished by the inquiry. 

The reports of the Educational Finance Inquiry present 
the most complete and reliable data so far available with 
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respect to expenditures for public education in relation to 
other public expenditures and in terms of the systems of 
taxation from which the revenues are derived. In the four 
states that have been studied intensively, evidence is pre- 
sented which furnishes a basis in fact for the reconsidera- 
tion of the whole program of support for public education. 
It seems clear, for example, that in these states the systems 
of state aid now in effect have not accomplished satisfactorily 
either the equalization of educational opportunity or the 
equitable distribution of the burden of support. These ends 
will be secured only by providing for state support based 
upon the acceptance of a minimum standard program for 
education to be provided for all children. It is equally clear 
from the investigations that efficiency in administration and 
economy in support of public education are dependent upon 
the establishment of larger units for the local administra- 
tion of schools. No state could hope to establish a satisfac- 
tory program of financing education upon the basis of the 
more than ten thousand units of administration now to be 
found in the State of New York. Even if the very com- 
plicated problem of state support were satisfactorily devel- 
oped for this enormous number of local school districts, one 
could not hope for the proper spending of the money by 
these ten thousand boards of education. It is important 
that we emphasize the need for competent administration of 
our schools as well as that we seek to provide for an equita- 
ble distribution of the burden of taxation. 

In each of the reports to be issued will be found compi- 
lations of data, together with their interpretation. The series 
furnish a sound basis for the consideration of all the major 
problems involved in the financing of our schools. Methods 
of calculating unit costs, the determination of the real cost 
to the community as compared with current expenses, the 
present situation with respect to bonding for schoolhouses, 
the forecasting of costs in terms of present programs of 
education, the result of state apportionments to local school 
units, the ability of the state to support its public school 
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system, the need for a revision of the revenue system, and 
the like, are presented with a wealth of detail which will 
prove invaluable to the student of educational finance. Dur- 
ing the inquiry the staff received frequent requests for 
advance information on these methods and for advice on 
similar studies in many other states. This indicates a wide- 
spread interest and desire to apply the findings throughout 
the country. 

Possibly the most important contribution that the inquiry 
has made is to be found in this body of literature with its 
assembling of facts and its development of techniques which 
will furnish a basis for the training of students in this 
field. It will be entirely possible for the superintendent 
of schools, or for the student in training who studies these 
reports to proceed to conduct parallel investigations in other 
communities, or to undertake the next steps in investiga- 
tion upon the basis of the reports of this inquiry. It is not 
possible to overemphasize the importance of training men 
in this field. If we are to provide an adequate fiscal admin- 
istration for our public school system throughout the United 
States, we shall have to have men of sound training in 
educational finance at work in state, county, and city offices. 
It is not claiming too much for the investigation to propose 
that in the volumes of our report will be found the basic 
literature of this most important field. 

The commission has sought to give publicity to the reports 
as they are issued. As each volume comes from the press 
it is distributed to colleges and universities, normal schools, 
state superintendents of schools, tax officials and others inter- 
ested in the administration of public education. Press re- 
leases have been prepared which have been sent to the 
educational press, to the leading daily newspapers, to trade 
and technical journals, and the like. The response from 
the educational press has been most gratifying. The results 
in the daily newspapers have been less satisfactory. Our re- 
leases or excerpts from them have, however, appeared in all 
states of the country. In some states the governors or state 
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superintendents of schools have utilized the data given in 
our reports as a basis for presenting their cases to state 
legislatures. 

As chairman of the commission I am glad to report to 
this body the satisfaction which all of us have had in working 
as a commission under the auspices of the American Council 
on Education. We have had the heartiest cooperation from 
the director of the council, and have felt entirely free 
to carry on our investigation as a scientific undertaking. It 
is indeed fortunate that the supporting foundations chose 
to place the administration of the funds which they con- 
tributed in support of the undertaking in the hands of the 
council. Not the least important contribution of the Educa- 
tional Finance Inquiry has been the establishment on the 
part of both scientific workers and the foundations con- 
cerned, of a feeling of confidence in the procedure under 
which available funds for scientific inquiry are administered 
by this body. 

Georce D. STRAYER. 
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Report of the Committee on Federal 
Legislation | 


HE Epucationat Recorp has printed the bills intro- 

duced into the present Congress which affect education 

directly or indirectly. The majority of these bills 
raise no questions of immediate importance. There are, 
however, three proposals which have commanded the atten- 
tion of your committee: (1) the Immigration Bill as it re- 
lates to foreign students, (2) the suggested tax on gifts 
as affecting gifts to educational institutions, and (3) the 
Sterling-Reed Bill for a Department of Education, and 
other bills intended to enlarge the usefulness of the present 
Federal Bureau of Education. 

(1) With reference to the Immigration Bill. The bill as 
passed by the House contained the following clause with 
reference to foreign students: “Section 4, the term ‘non- 
quota immigrant’ means (g) an immigrant who is a bona 
fide student over 18 years of age and who seeks to enter 
the United States solely for the purpose of study at an 
accredited college, academy, seminary or university, particu- 
larly designated by him and approved by the Secretary 
(of Labor). Section 14, the admission to the United States 
of an alien declared to be a non-quota immigrant by sub- 
division (g) of Section 4, shall be for such time as may 
be by regulations prescribed, and under such conditions as 
may be by regulations prescribed (including, when deemed 
necessary, the giving of bond with sufficient surety, in such 
sum and containing such conditions as may be by regula- 
tions prescribed) to insure that, at the expiration of such 
time or upon failure to maintain the status under which 
admitted, he will depart from the United States. . . . (b) 
For the purposes of this section the marriage of an immi- 
grant ineligible to citizenship admitted as a student under 
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subdivision (g) of Section 4 shall be considered to be a 
failure to maintain the status under which admitted.” 

The placing of students in the exempt status, so far as 
quota regulations are concerned, would make it possible for 
foreigners to come to the United States as students, pro- 
vided the regulations as prescribed and administered by 
the Department of Labor did not place too much red tape 
in the way. The general attitude of the United States to- 
ward foreigners, however, as expressed in the Immigration 
Bill, is such as to make it unlikely that the United States 
will become in any large measure an international mart for 
the exchange of science and learning. 

The Senate bill amendments replace students under the 
quota provisions, except that Section 3 (2) provides “an 
alien visiting the United States temporarily as a tourist, or 
temporarily for business, study or pleasure,” may enter. 
The bill does not define the term temporarily, but the pres- 
ent rule is six months and this is harshly and rigidly 
enforced. Section 10 (c) (2) provides that in the case of 
aliens ineligible to citizenship, such as the Japanese, they 
may enter under the following conditions: (2) If such 
alien is an immigrant who continuously for at least two 
years immediately preceding the time of his application for 
admission to the United States has been, and who seeks to 
enter the United States solely for the purpose of carrying 
on the vocation of minister of any religious denomination, 
or professor of a college, academy, seminary, or university ; 
or (3) if such alien is an immigrant who is a bona fide 
student over fifteen years of age and who seeks to enter the 
United States solely for the purpose of study at an accredited 
school, college, academy, seminary, or university, particularly 
designated by him and approved by the Secretary of Labor.” 

It is reported that the conferees will restore the House 
provision. As the matter is now hanging in the balance, 
it would seem desirable for the council to take definite 
action on the subject and to appoint a special committee to 
present the resolution to the conferees. 
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(2) The Income Tax Bill presented in the House, placing 
a tax upon gifts to be paid by the donor provides that 
“gifts or contributions for exclusively public purposes, or 
to or for the use of any corporation organized and oper- 
ated exclusively for religious, charitable, scientific, literary, 
or educational purposes, including the encouragement of art 
and the prevention of cruelty to children or animals” are 
exempt. Educational institutions therefore will not be af- 
fected adversely, should this bill become a law, except in 
so far as the disposition of the Government to take property 
from the rich in increasing measure by law diminishes any 
feeling of moral obligation on the part of the rich to con- 
tribute voluntarily to the public welfare. 

(3) The Sterling-Towner Bill was introduced in the 
present Congress without change and is now generally known 
as the Sterling-Reed Bill. Extensive hearings have been 
held by both the Senate Committee on Education and Labor 
and the House Committee. Four hundred pages of closely 
printed testimony and exhibits have been printed by the 
Senate Committee, the hearings having taken place on Jan- 
uary 22, 23, 24 and 25. The stenographic report of the 
hearings before the House Committee which were held in 
February, March and April, has not yet appeared. The 
hearings have shown that there is no diminution of interest 
in the subject, but that on the contrary feeling is growing 
very intense and bitter, both among the supporters and 
opposers of the measure. It is generally admitted that there 
is no subject now before Congress which is packed with 
more political dynamite than the bill to create a Department 
of Education, and, apparently, neither the members of the 
Senate nor of the House are anxious to be forced into the 
position of having to vote one way or another on the 
measure. The hearings have developed no new aspects of 
the question, but have demonstrated how subject a proposal 
of this kind is in a democracy to the popular waves of 
feeling of the moment and how the fate of the proposal 
is dependent on other matters totally unrelated, such as 
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the enforcement of the Volstead Act, arbitrary and unfair 
administration in connection with the federal income tax, 
the harsh treatment of aliens by the immigration authori- 
ties, the oil scandal and other unpopular acts of the central 
government. The bogey of federal tyranny in education 
looms large when a Department of Education is suggested, 
in the eyes of some who, apparently, are blind to the 
fact that the Immigration Act places in the hands of the 
Secretary of Labor the determination whether any given 
school or college is a suitable one for aliens to attend; 
that the control of radio, with all its educational possibili- 
ties, has been placed in the hands of the Secretary of Com- 
merce ; that the Federal Government conducts an extensive 
system of military education and propaganda through the 
R. O. T. C., and assumes to say, through the Department 
of Justice or the postoffice, what teachings may or may 
not be transmitted to the people of the United States. 

The notable step forward since the last meeting of the 
council is the decision made by President Coolidge to sup- 
port the policy of President Harding and his declaration 
in his message that “I do not favor the making of appro- 
priations from the National Treasury to be expended di- 
rectly on local education, but I do consider it (education) 
a fundamental requirement of national activity, which, ac- 
companied by allied subjects of welfare, is worthy of a 
separate department and a place in the Cabinet.” This 
statement ranges at least one of the prospective candidates 
in the presidential campaign on the side of a Department 
of Education. Should the other candidate prove to be from 
New York it will be difficult for him to oppose a department 
without causing some of the dynamite which members of 
Congress recognize as packed in the bill to explode in the 
coming campaign. 

By holding sectional meetings in Washington and Chi- 
cago last fall, your committee was able to secure a record 
vote of all members of the committee but one, including 
Messrs. Pace, Willoughby, Mann, Burton, Judson, McVey, 
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Vinson and MacCracken, with reference to the Sterling-Reed 
Bill. The following alternatives were presented to the mem- 
bers of the committee: 


Shall the American Council support the Sterling-Reed Bill as 
amended? 


Shall we ask that the bill be divided into two parts, one dealing 
with the organization of the department and the other with the sub- 
sidies? 

Shall the American Council draft an independent bill and ask 
Senator Borah to introduce it? 

Shall the American Council endorse its present attitude as favoring 
a department but not favoring subsidies and take no further action? 

Shall the Council prepare a statement of its judgment for presen- 
tation to the Joint Congressional Commission on Reorganization of 
Government Departments and then wait for the action of the joint 
commission? 

After consideration of the alternatives, it was the sense 
of the committee that the council might properly support 
the Sterling-Reed Bill as far as the educational organization 
was concerned, provided it made provision for including the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education in the department 
and also suitable means of securing coordination among the 
educational activities of the Federal Government in the 
form of a Federal Council on Education, or otherwise. 

It was also agreed that it would be desirable were the 
bill divided into two parts, one dealing with the organiza- 
tion and the other with subsidies. These suggestions were 
presented to the sponsors of the Sterling-Towner Bill, before 
the introduction of the Sterling-Reed Bill, but they decided 
that it was better tactics to introduce the bill without change. 

At the hearing before the Senate, Dr. Mann appeared and 
presented certain practical suggestions as to possible amend- 
ments to the pending bill. He offered the amendments, how- 
ever, as an individual and not officially on behalf of the 
council. At the hearing before the House Committee, both 
Dr. Mann and the chairman of your committee appeared. 
A full record is given in the stenographic reports of the 
hearings. 
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It is evidently the intention of the committees to prolong 
the hearings and to avoid any report on the bill at this 
session. 

In addition to the Sterling-Reed Bill there have been 
introduced in the present Congress two bills by Mr. Dal- 
linger ; one, H. R. 5795, a bill to establish a Department of 
Education and Welfare, and for other purposes. This is the 
bill known as the Administration Bill and embodies the 
suggestions worked out under President Harding for a De- 
partment of Education and Welfare with four sub-divisions : 
(1) Division of Education, (2) Division of Public Health, 
(3) Division of Social Service, and (4) Division of Veteran 
Service—each division to be in charge of an assistant secre- 
tary. The act transfers to the new department many exist- 
ing government agencies and provides that other agencies 
may be so transferred upon the President’s order. H. R. 
6582, entitled “A bill to provide for the better definition 
and extension of the purpose and duties of the Bureau 
of Education, and for other purposes,” authorizes the bu- 
reau to conduct investigations, creates the office of Assistant 
Commissioner of Education, authorizes the detail of the 
Bureau of Education of officers of the military, naval or 
other services of the United States, transfers to the Bureau 
of Education the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
and increases the appropriation for the Bureau of Educa- 
tion to $500,000. It also places under the administration 
of the Commissioner of Education the administration of 
certain acts now assigned to the Secretary of the Interior 
and provides for the creation of a National Council of Edu- 
cation of fifteen members. This bill may be regarded as 
indicating the immediate steps which might be taken for 
the expansion of the work of the Bureau of Education 
pending the creation of a department. So far as I know, 
however, no important group has placed itself behind 
either of these measures and it is not likely that they will 
receive serious consideration until the major question of the 
department has been fought out. 
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The committee was instructed by resolution at the last 
annual meeting of the council to make a study of the funda- 
mental principles involved in federal legislation with regard 
to education, to inform the council of the progress of such 
study and, if need arose, to request the Executive Committee 
to call a special meeting of the council. In accordance with 
this resolution, the question was presented to the Com- 
mittee on Federal Legislation and inquiry was made of a 
number of authorities on education, such as Professor 
Dewey, of Columbia; Professor Munro, of Harvard; Pro- 
fessor Judd, of Chicago, and others, to ascertain whether 
there was in existence any comprehensive study or adequate 
statement of the relation between government and education 
in a republic. It was found that no such study was in 
existence. The committee, therefore, adopted a resolution 
asking the director of the council to present the matter to 
the various philanthropic foundations and ascertain whether 
a grant could be secured to make possible a comprehensive 
study of relations of the Federal Government and educa- 
tion. It was suggested that such a study might begin with 
a digest of court decisions, both state and federal, bearing 
on this subject, it having come to the attention of the com- 
mittee that, in connection with school taxes and otherwise, 
there were in existence very extensive discussions of the 
subject by the judges of various courts. So far, however, 
it has not been possible to secure any funds for this study, 
but the increasing interest in the subject is creating an ever- 
increasing series of monographs dealing with one or another 
aspect of the question. An example of this is the very 
extensive study on the constitutionality of the Sterling Bill 
prepared by Congressman Henry St. George Tucker, of 
Virginia. Referring to this study President Chandler testi- 
fied at the hearing, “that there are some very good citizens 
from Virginia who like to argue that things are unconstitu- 
tional, but that is because of their own physical constitution 
rather than the Constitution of the United States.” President 
Alderman, also of Virginia, began a recent address with the 
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thesis, “A democracy cannot exist unless it is based on 
intelligence. The education of the people, therefore, is the 
primary interest of any democratic state. Let us all remem- 
ber that claim. Education is the primary, not the secondary, 
interest of any state or community.” If we subscribe to Dr. 
Alderman’s thesis it would seem that education in a democ- 
racy can claim all the rights which political theory univer- 
sally accords to self-preservation. 

The question of a Department of Education as it has now 
developed has become a bigger question than any question 
of mere governmental administration. It has become a con- 
test between two ideals for our country. Those who see 
significance in the linking of education and labor under one 
committee in Congress and who dread the growing power 
of the working man, who know the place accorded to educa- 
tion in every labor platform, but who have themselves lost 
faith in the possibility of education fitting the common man 
to rule, will oppose the magnifying of the place of education 
in a democracy by the setting of a chair for education at 
the President’s table. Those who believe, with Abraham 
Lincoln, that the people are ultimately to be trusted and 
that it is a race between education and revolution in our 
civilization will be prepared to let education, as well as 
war, commerce and labor, sit in at the President’s confer- 
ence. The greatest mistake that capitalism and the educa- 
tional spokesmen of capitalism can make at the present 
juncture is to resist the natural and justifiable ambition of 
the educational forces of the country to be represented 
in the national councils, and thus to throw the sympathies 
of these educational forces to the side of the forces opposed 
to our present economic system. Education has not the 
might of capital and it has not the numbers of labor, but it 
is a valuable ally and generally casts the deciding vote. 


J. H. MacCracxen, Chairman. 
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Division of College and University 
Personnel 


T IS a particular pleasure to me to speak to the American 
Council on Education on this subject, as I have for a long 
time looked upon such a piece of work as full of great 

possibilities both for college teachers and for the colleges 
and universities of the country. In fact, it would seem to 
have possibilities for advancing American higher education 
greater than any other one agency. 

At the present time there are three ways in which a college 
instructor may hope for advancement outside of the institu- 
tion in which he teaches. One is through his scientific or 
literary publications, and I would judge that there are not 
more than one-tenth of the 40,000 college teachers whose 
publications are of great note. A second way is through the 
activity of the Appointment Bureau of the college or univer- 
_ sity with which he was connected as a student. Unfortun- 
ately, very few of these bureaus are looking after their alumni 
after they are once in the field. A third way is through 
teachers’ agencies, which are in the main not very 
satisfactory. 

A college instructor who after finishing his graduate work 
secures an appointment and goes to work earnestly, giving all 
of his time and strength and energy to serving the students 
under his charge and keeping abreast of his subject, will in 
many cases not be able to do very much work for publication 
and will not have very many contacts with other institutions. 
Many of these men are able and will grow largely in value to 
colleges and universities as teachers if the appointing author- 
ities in the different institutions can come in contact with 
them and offer them deserved promotion. This enterprise 
is of great value in my eyes, largely because a register, such 
as the Personnel Division maintains, makes it certain that 
any one seeking a man for a position would at least have 
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before him the names of all available men, and that it will 
insure every instructor that he will be considered for every 
position for which he is suitable. 

On the other hand, it has great possibilities for the colleges 
and universities. Its service may not be very great to the 
fifteen or twenty large universities, who through their facul- 
ties are in close touch with a great many of the leading men 
in each field of knowledge; but outside of these fifteen or 
twenty institutions I believe this register will be of the very 
greatest value. The head of a college department or the 
college president or dean who is looking for a man to fill a 
definite position in a college is also greatly limited in his 
points of contact and naturally turns to the great graduate 
schools of the country, who can, sometimes, serve him very 
well, and at other times rather poorly. He can also turn to 
the teachers’ agencies, but here again he is likely to have 
recommended the men and women who are dissatisfied with 
their present positions and who in many cases will not be 
much better satisfied with the one he has to offer. With the 
work of the Personnel Division complete and up-to-date he 
can go through the files of the men teaching the subjects in 
which he is interested with confidence that he will find the 
name of every person in the country who may be available 
for his position. 

It may be helpful to consider the magnitude of this enter- 
prise. I understand there are about 40,000 instructors in 
accredited American colleges and universities. It would 
be conservative to say that they are receiving on the average 
at least $2,000 a year in salary. This would mean a total 
yearly salary of $80,000,000. I would roughly estimate 
that this is nearer $100,000,000, but certainly $80,000,000 is 
conservative. Should the maintenance of this division cost 
$27,000 a year, it would be only .03 per cent of the salaries 
involved. I think we could assume without any question 
that the professional advancement resulting from the Per- 
sonnel Division would improve the college efficiency through- 
out the country several per cent. 
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Looking at it in another way, assuming that 15 per cent of 
the college teachers are placed each year and that one-third 
are now placed by teachers’ agencies, this would mean an 
expenditure of at least $200,000 a year to teachers’ agencies 
on the part of college instructors. An effective register and 
staff would go far towards saving part of this money. 

Considering the enterprise from the point of view of the 
college, I can illustrate it somewhat by my own experience. 
In thirteen years I have made 217 appointments to the educa- 
tional staff. Seventy-four were due to additional positions 
established to meet growth and 143 to replace teachers who 
withdrew from the staff. The number annually has ranged 
from six appointments in 1912-13 to twenty-four in 1918-19, 
and the average has been sixteen appointments a year. As 
each appointment was made I have always felt that perhaps 
a better man was somewhere in the country who could be 
secured for the salary I had available if I had any means of 
finding him. 

In the cases in which I have consulted the Personnel 
Division of the Council this year, my final appointments 
have been made with greater confidence than ever before. 

The quality of a college depends almost wholly on the 
quality of the staff. I can think of nothing that would be of 
more value than the service of this Personnel Division in 
making it possible for a college executive to maintain the 
quality of his staff at the highest point possible, considering 
his available funds. 

When you consider that there are probably in the neighbor- 
hood of one hundred types of teaching positions—e.g., 
European History, American History, Physical Chemistry, 
Organic Chemistry, etc.—and that there are between 35,000 
and 40,000 teachers all told, it would mean that there are 
between 350 and 400 teachers of each type in the country, on 
the average. Probably there would be near 2,000 teachers 
of English, perhaps only twenty-five to fifty teachers of 
highly specialized subjects like ceramics. Within each class 
the men could be classified within certain salary ranges 
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The total number of men available for consideration for 
any position would not be so very great. 

At the close of the first year and a half of the existence of 
the Division of College and University Personnel, it will be 
interesting to you to note something of the progress thus far, 
as reported by Miss Sargent, directing the division. 

Sixteen thousand teachers, or about 38 per cent, are registered and 
the list is growing rapidly. The files have been officially opened to 
college executives seeking instructors. The information at hand is so 
organized as to be quickly available for reference and research. Over 
eighty vacancies have been referred to the division and, although no 
figures are yet obtainable, it is known that some appointments have 
already been made through its instrumentality. 

Steps have been taken to make the Personnel Division a focal point 
of all similar activities in the country. The cordial cooperation of the 
directors of the college appointment offices has been enlisted, many of 
them having urged their registrants to file their records with the division. 
Complete coordination of effort in the field of non-commercial educa- 
tional service is being earnestly sought. 

In what concrete ways has it already proved itself worthy to endure? 

In the first place, its reception has conclusively borne witness to 
the need that has existed for some years for such a service. Six college 
presidents have consulted the files in person since the official invitation 
to use the service was issued on February 12. All have expressed great 
appreciation of its value and high hopes for the good which will continue 
to develop out of the enterprise. Eighty others have attested to their 
confidence by using its facilities by mail. Many have come back a 
second and even a third time. That, with three exceptions, every 
college and university president of the 346 accredited higher institutions 
has willingly cooperated in the registration of his faculty bears witness 
to a universal hope that the venture will prove as it has promised. 

From the standpoint of the teachers the situation is much the same. 
The founders of the Personnel Division predicted that a national 
impersonal service would result in bringing to light the qualifications 
of ‘‘ persons of outstanding capacities, who are too frequently marooned 
in insignificant posts.” The appointments already made are largely 
from the ranks of just such teachers. They have no active grievance 
against their present situation and they do not, for many reasons, 
desire to commit themselves to the commercial agencies nor to resort 
to their friends at court. Yet they have outgrown their present posts 
and are fitted for something better. By the method employed by the 
Division of sending out inclusive lists of teachers, the qualifications of 
these persons are constantly coming to the attention of college officials 
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seeking instructors. Manifestly, this will sooner or later bring results. 

As an information and statistical bureau the files of the division 
should prove invaluable. Lately, a college dean, desiring an estimate 
of the number of college teachers in the United States who had taken 
degrees at Canadian universities, referred the question to the division 
and received the exact information which he desired. This is only a 
small instance of the possibilities for disseminating information. Each 
item on the registration blank, multiplied by the fifteen to forty thou- 
sand names which will ultimately be listed, may be significant as the 
nucleus for statistical research. 

I would like to stress one point in connection with the college execu- 
tives’ use of names obtained here. A cursory glance at the records will 
not locatea man. The Council has forsworn all efforts to make personal 
recommendations and the names sent out are merely guideposts. The 
guidepost does not lead; it points. It obviates going blindly into roads 
that end nowhere, which, under the methods largely in practice, is 
exactly what the nominating official does many times. The point I 
am trying to make is that the men who have actually obtained results 
from these lists are those who have set about assiduously to follow up 
their guides. They did not expect the Personnel Division to do away 
with all of their labor. They simply diverted this labor to a systematic 
and effective procedure. Some of the lists sent out are, I know, in- 
adequate. I feel, however, that the above criticism is often justified. 


Before closing this paper, I should like to suggest one 
possible study that could be made in this field. 

As we endeavor to employ men for different types of 
positions, we get certain impressions of the supply and 
demand of teachers in different fields, but so far as I know no 
one really knows how many positions there are of the various 
types in the country. 

A study of the registration from year to year, as the list 
becomes more and more complete, would give fairly accurate 
information on the number of positions in the country within 
different salary ranges and within different types of work. 

For example, take as an illustration teachers of physics. 
There are two general types of positions—one, where the 
instructor is teaching graduate students in part and where 
research work is an important part of the duties of the 
teacher; the other, where the teaching of undergraduates is 
the essential part of the work with very little or no instruc- 
tion of graduate students and very restricted opportunity for 
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research. These positions also range in salaries from $800 
for part-time instructors to perhaps $10,000 or $12,000 in 
some of our largest universities. A report on the number of 
positions of each type within certain ranges of salaries would 
be of tremendous interest and value to any instructor in 
physics who is considering his professional possibilities. 

I personally feel that this division of the work of the 
Council has tremendous possibilities for advancing education 
in the United States. I most earnestly hope that the Council 
will be able to maintain this work with an increasing budget, 
and that the time is not far distant when this division of the 
work can have some definite subsidy from some of the 
foundations that have funds available for advancing educa- 
tion. It would seem to me best that the division should not 
grow too rapidly, but I feel confident that within five years 
it could be made one of the most important factors in the 
educational development of the country. In behalf of this 
division I most earnestly solicit the interest and support of 
all of the members of the Council. 

The following tables give the distribution of the present 
registration by colleges and by subjects of instruction. 

R. M. Hucues. 
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REGISTRATION BY SUBJECTS 


o 
Administrative............ 264 

Ae 252 
PIGS 56 68565 on SUE 1,060 
Anthropology and Archae- 

NR ei bn Setceie cnpenits 49 
Aswhitecture......0+.6..0.. 90 
| eee ee eee 158 
Astronomy and Astrophysics 69 
PP err i ee 897 
Re nr ae 915 
0 Ee ees 865 
REE 580 
Engineering.............. 1,035 
EAE Sica cae ta a 74 
alow insta sehen wan 340 
Ee ee eer 530 
Home Economics.......... 379 
eS ee 24 
Languages and Literature: 

ME Fs heise bows ove 0 

Chinese and Japanese. . 3 

ER ere 364 

MD vi sce Alesis dn wes 1,318 


* These figures are approximate. 


Modern Combinations of 
Romanic and Germanic 


Comparative Literature 
and suena ee 
Law. nyt , 
Library Science and Li- 


Manual and Industrial Art 
Mathematics............ 
Medicine and Dentistry... 
Military Science and Tac- 


Psychology. . : 
Religion and Biblical Liter- 


1,165 


REGISTRATION BY INSTITUTIONS TO MAY 1, 1924 


Institutions 
Alabama: 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute... . 


University of Alabama.......... 
Arizona: 


University of Arizona............ 


California: 


California Institute of Technology. . 


College of the Pacific............ 


ee ee 


Number of 


Number of blanks re- Per 
faculty* turned cent 


*These figures are taken from the College Blue Book, 1923-24. 
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: 115 38 39 
ri 111 1 .00 
107 107 1.00 
78 26 .33 

we 39 il .28 
437 125 .28 














Number of 
Number of blanks re- _— per 





Institutions faculty* turned cent 
California— Continued. 
IL CFI in oc x wieends wees 62 37 .59 
Occidental College. ............... 34 18 .52 
IS dc ecacscececcdvies 68 40 .58 
University of California........... 1,458 261 17 
University of Redlands............ 27 19 .70 
University of Southern California. . . 281 109 .38 
WPS vocncasnccsesscts 14 7 .50 
Colorado: 
Colorado Agricultural College. ..... 71 8 il 
Ge IDS 5 bigs shades deecs 55 37 .67 
Colorado State Teachers College... . 103 35 .33 
University of Colorado............ 247 41 .16 
University of Denver.............. 48 40 .83 
Connecticut: 
Connecticut College for Women... . 46 23 .50 
TN i 0:cie Eke cae sinncees 28 16 57 
Wesleyan University.............. 59 24 .40 
po A POET Ee 449 321 71 
Delaware: 
University of Delaware............ 62 17 .27 
District of Columbia: 
Catholic University of America... .. o4 0 .00 
George Washington University..... 227 51 ay 
Georgetown University............ 226 10 04 
TP Gis 0s ccdsd tees ciiscs. 47 0 .00 
Florida: 
Florida State College for Women. . . 66 23 .35 
John B. Stetson University........ 39 0 .00 
University of Florida.............. 75 39 .52 
Georgia: 
Agnes Scott College............... 43 8 18 
BE a ii ss dudes sr ccdccias 30 0 .00 
a. 176 0 .00 
Mercer University................ 81 22 .27 
University of Georgia............. 155 1 .00 
Idaho: 
University of Idaho............... 154 60 .38 


*These figures are taken from the College Blue Book, 1923-24. 
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Number of 
Number of blanks re- 
Institutions faculty* turned 
Lilinois: 
Armour Institute of Technology... . 72 19 
Augustana College................ 67 14 
CE ee re 25 21 
De Paul University............... 88 0 
iia da: deiwd 6 nile ds aes 27 2 
Illinois Wesleyan University....... 50 0 
Illinois Woman's College........... 35 17 
James Millikin University...... a 57 10 
EE ee ere 44 2 
Lake Forest College............... 25 20 
PE IR kien s ccawiseesc se een 53 12 
RIE AID. 6 swine cccccesesns 23 17 
Monmouth College................ 30 4 
Northwestern College............. 36 0 
Northwestern University.......... 537 124 
Rockford College. ............. te 40 35 
St. Francis Xavier........... nil 37 0 
Se. Remntins College... .......5.... 15 0 
University of Chicago............. 375 300 
University of Illinois.............. 1,104 438 
PRs 6 6 Devin dsvercaces 29 6 
Indiana: 
a ere 38 20 
De Pauw University.............. 64 39 
Earlham College............... - 34 15 
cc aedecscsewsoeus 22 12 
Co eee 17 3 
Indiana State Normal School....... 66 50 
Indiana University................ 213 213 
Pardue University. ............2.. 222 167 
Rose Polytechnic Institute......... 20 8 
Og ee 48 0 
St. Mary of the Woods.......... ; 35 0 
University of Notre Dame......... 121 61 
Ds o ¢ od 6Usenses dsc c's 27 3 
Iowa: 
vin ocacke es dues nase 56 30 
i POOL eee 12 0 
SE I 6 8c Pe diiccsewusions 51 22 


*These figures are taken from the College Blue Book, 1923-24. 
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Per 
cent 


.26 
.20 
. 84 
.00 
.07 
.00 
.48 
17 
. 04 
.40 
.22 
74 
13 
.00 
.23 
.87 
.00 
.00 
.80 
.39 
.20 


.52 
.61 
44 
54 
17 
15 


1.00 


75 
.40 
.00 
.00 
.50 
il 


.53 
.00 
43 























Institutions 
lowa—Continued. 
Des Moines University............ 
Demise University... .....ccccccuce 
ee SNE sk cice'ceeduiesewsan 
Iowa State College................ 
Iowa State Teachers College. ...... 
Iowa Wesleyan College............ 
eer rr 


Pe eee 
State University of Iowa........... 
University of Dubuque............ 
Upper Iowa University............ 


Kansas: 


College of Emporia............... 
Fairmount College................ 
Friends University................ 
Kansas State Agricultural College... 
Kansas State Teachers College, Hays 


Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
DUN: & dkvhs0s0650bheseu stead 


Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 


McPherson College............... 
Ottawa University................ 
Sty Biary’s Oolleme. . onc. ccccccee 
Southwestern College.............. 
University of Kansas.............. 
Washburn College. ............... 
Kentucky: 
ee eee 
Georgetown College............... 
Transylvania College.............. 
University of Kentucky........... 
University of Louisville............ 


Number of 
Number of blanks re- Per 
faculty® turned cent 


33 8 24 
71 3 04 
69 43 62 
792 206 26 
175 104 59 
26 11 42 
21 1 05 
43 13 .30 
23 0 .00 
18 6 33 
30 0 .00 
x) 8 .23 
425 195 45 
27 12 44 
26 2 08 
36 11 .30 
31 5 .16 
26 0 .00 
30 3 .10 
18 8 44 
257 143 .55 
35 14 40 
100 58 58 
100 9 .09 
28 16 57 
27 il 40 
32 6 -18 
27 1 03 
296 2 .00 
58 15 .25 
14 10 71 
25 12 48 
23 0 .00 
150 132 . 88 
37 2 .05 


*These figures are taken from the College Blue Book, 1923-24. 
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Institutions 


Louisiana State University......... 
Tulane University of Louisiana.... . 


DG 6b db eUSb ds Sc canescens 
University of Maine 


eeeeeeseeeseese 


Maryland: 


Goucher College. ............0.0.. 
Johns Hopkins University......... 
Loyola University................ 
Mt. St. Mary’s College............ 
Rock Hill College................. 
ey OD ccc ccc cece. 
University of Maryland........... 
Washington College............... 
Western Maryland College......... 


Massachusetts: 


ee 
Deaton Uaiverdity.. .........0.65.. 
CE CVONMIET 2. woo ccc ecccceses 
Harvard University............... 
Holy Cross College................ 
Massachusetts Agricultural College.. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 

Se A eres 


a i eee 


Worcester Polytechnic Institute... . 


Michigan: 


EE Te ETE 


Number of 
Number of blanks re- Per 
faculty* turned cent 


91 22 24 
359 45 12 
36 9 .25 
35 12 .30 
32 0 .00 
118 46 38 
76 49 64 
449 192 43 
18 0 .00 
39 1 .02 
15 0 .00 
18 10 55 
395 76 19 
14 5 .35 
29 11 .38 
51 17 .33 
42 0 .00 
362 80 .22 
32 31 .96 
947 279 .29 
54 9 .16 
88 59 .67 
394 105 .26 
87 115 1.00 
205 89 43 
381 103 .27 
150 141 94 
32 36 1.00 
60 50 .83 
59 54 91 
14 5 . 36 
42 17 .40 
22 il .50 
35 8 .23 


*These figures are taken from the College Blue Book, 1923-24. 
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Institutions 
Michigan—Continued. 


Michigan Agricultural College 
Michigan College of Mines 
Co ee ee ee 
University of Detroit.............. 
University of Michigan 
Minnesota: 
CN GI Swap ciecivcwsecenar 
College of St. Catherine 
College of St. Teresa.............. 
College of St. Thomas............. 
Gustavus Adolphus College 
Hamline University 
Macalester College 
ey IG atu Nniivid<.cvaicnsve 
University of Minnesota 
Mississippi: 
Millsaps College.................. 
Mississippi State College for Women. 
University of Mississippi 
Missouri: 


Se 


Kirksville State Teachers College. . . 
Lindenwood College............... 
Missouri Valley College............ 
Missouri Wesleyan College 
ET Cee eee 
St. Louis University............... 
po Pee eee 
University of Missouri......... 

Washington University 
Westminster College.............. 
William Jewell College 


Montana: 
Montana State College 
University of Montana 


Number of 


Number of blanks re- Per 
faculty* turned cent 
26 8 31 
26 14 .54 
159 102 .64 
24 11 46 
24 1 .04 
190 18 .09 
629 422 .67 
65 65 1.00 
40 17 A2 
20 0 .00 
55 11 .20 
26 7 27 
43 38 .88 
27 16 .59 
58 42 72 
622 622 1.00 
16 4 28 
65 0 .00 
38 17 45 
15 5 .33 
26 11 42 
50 0 .00 
39 18 46 
13 11 .85 
40 0 .00 
22 5 .23 
30 13 43 
22 0 .00 
423 175 41 
218 107 49 
14 1 .07 
16 0 .00 
149 50 34 
76 65 .86 


*These figures are taken from the College Blue Book, 1923-24. 
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Number of 
Number of blanks re- Per 
Institutions faculty* turned cent 
Nebraska: 
Cotner University................ 32 9 .28 
Creighton University.............. 146 0 .00 
Doane University................. 22 8 .%6 
Grand Island College.............. 16 9 56 
Hastings College.................. 29 1 .03 
Nebraska Wesleyan University. ... . 56 21 .37 
I 5 CUME iwc ccecesens 26 7 .27 
University of Nebraska............ 415 163 .39 
University of Omaha.............. 23 7 .25 
PR (ctetGb Gelb ckessasnes 20 1 .05 
Nevada: 
University of Nevada............. 72 31 43 
New Hampshire: 
Dartmouth College............... 164 164 1.00 
New Hampshire University........ 90 71 .79 
New Jersey: 
College of St. Elizabeth............ 31 28 .90 
Princeton University.............. 232 133 57 
ee 96 1 01 
Stevens Institute of Technology. ... 62 17 “ae 
New Mexico: 
New Mexico College, A. and M. A... 34 10 .29 
University of New Mexico......... 29 0 .00 
New York: 
Adelphi College................... 27 0 .00 
Fee 32 23 .72 
CE COU ooo vcecuneeves 23 3 13 
SE GIR osc ceccewasecsss 15 2 13 
Clarkson College of Technology... . 17 7 Al 
Colgate University................ 51 47 .92 
College of City of New York....... 587 79 13 
College of Mt. St. Vincent......... 25 0 .00 
College of New Rochelle........... 45 1 .02 
Columbia University.............. 1,504 383 .25 
Cornell University................ 766 528 .69 
D’Youville College................ 16 0 .00 
PE PRC er ere 34 28 .83 
Fordham University.............. 42 2 .05 


*These figures are taken from the College Blue Book, 1923-24. 
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Number of 
Number of blanks re- Per 
Institutions faculty* turned cent 

New York—Continued. 
PEN GUE. didn ccc ccdsdsens 30 0 .00 
NS oc ndlle's as cd wadnckaa 27 12 44 
SY CN cvblwevetscccvasa’ 283 35 12 | 
Manhattan College............... 16 0 00 
New York State Teachers College.. . 57 30 .33 ( 
New York University............. 679 161 24 { 
Niagara University............... 30 0 .00 4 
Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn... . . 47 15 .32 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute... . 84 5 .06 | 
St. Francis College..........0.0.6% 16 1 .07 # 
Pe POUNCE Shi oc os cecessesss 30 1 .03 i 
St. Lawrence University........... 92 9 10 if 
St. Stephen's College.............. 14 + .35 i 
Syracuse University............... 4604 9 .02 H 
University of Buffalo.............. 241 52 21 | 
Wy CEs oe ccc ccccncrsss 60 9 15 
University of Rochester........... 50 49 98 N 
IN I Gas oa cv na onbnune 150 52 34 f 
Wells College.............ecceeee- 33 32 98 4 
William Smith College............. 30 0 00 a 

North Carolina: 
Davidson College. ..............+. 25 il 45 hi 
Ps 27 1 .00 # 
Meredith College. ................ 43 8 .22 Ht 
North Carolina College for Women. . 153 14 .09 j 
St. Genevieve’s College............ 26 0 -00 q 
Tey GOs 6 cide cacesveveess 106 6 .06 1] 
University of North Carolina....... 123 61 50 } 
Wake Forest College.............. 40 0 .00 

North Dakota: 
Jamestown College................ 23 7 35 
North Dakota Agricultural College. . 508 47 .09 
University of North Dakota........ 121 S4 .44 

Ohio: 
Baldwin Wallace College........... 43 7 17 | 
Capital University................ 38 5 .12 
Case School of Applied Science. .... 67 61 .96 
CORE WOE. bic cic cccscenas 47 15 34 
*These figures are taken from the College Blue Book, 1923-24. 
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Instituitons 


Ohio—Continued. 


Denison University............... 


Ohio Wesleyan University......... 
Otterbein University 
Pee 
St. Ignatius College............... 
University of Cincinnati........... 
Western College for Women........ 
Western Reserve University........ 
Wittenberg College 


Oklahoma: 


Oklahoma Agri. and Mining College. 
Oklahoma College for Women...... 
Phillips University................ 
University of Oklahoma........... 


Oregon: 


Pennsylvania: 


Allegheny College................. 
Bryn Mawr College............... 
Bucknell University............... 
Carnegie Institute of Technology... 
Dickinson College 
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23 
72 
21 
26 
45 
29 
30 
93 
50 
32 
95 
176 
625 
90 
128 
33 
47 
12 
384 
32 
376 
28 


106 
42 
36 

170 


21 
33 
131 
125 


Number of 
Number of blanks re- 
Saculty* 





Per 

turned cent 
12 .52 
21 .30 
2 .10 
13 .50 
12 .30 
20 .65 
18 .60 
78 .84 
47 .94 
13 .35 
29 ae 
77 43 
6 .00 
0 .00 
96 .75 
18 .54 
1 .02 
0 .00 
165 .43 
0 .00 
133 a 
28 1.00 
66 .62 
11 .26 
9 i= 
1 .00 
5 .24 
7 21 
96 .73 
2 .01 
1 .02 
47 .64 
12 san 
44 | 
5 .20 


*These figures are taken from the College Blue Book, 1923-24. 











Institutions 


Pennsylvania—Continued. 
Dremel Imotitute. ...... ccc cccccces 
EE GUIS oc deine cacc Gsevewl 
Franklin and Marshall College... .. 
Gettysburg College............... 
Grove City College. .............. 
POTN CAI. b dino ce sc cecscccs 
Lafayette College................. 
Lebanon Valley College........... 
Lettion Univerdity . 06... cc ccccce 
Marywood College................ 
Muhlenburg College............... 
Pennsylvania State College........ 
St. Vincent College............... 
Setem Fi Comes. occ cs ne. 
Susquehanna University........... 
Swarthmore College............... 
‘FOMBIO UMIVOTMET. «6.2 cccccccccces 
University of Pennsylvania........ 
University of Pittsburgh........... 
FT CTTEE CETTE 
Villanova College................. 
Washington and Jefferson College. . . 
Westminster College.............. 
INS a ceAke sues veeweun 

Rhode Island: 
Brown University................. 

South Carolina: 
College of Charleston. ............ 
Me rere eer ee 
University of South Carolina....... 
po ere ere 
Winthrop College................. 


South Dakota: 
Dakota Wesleyan University....... 
Sy Gidea tcpcdecseeennes 
South Dakota College of A. & M. A. 
University of South Dakota........ 
OOO CIID. 6 cic ccsscccseces 


*These figures are taken from the College Blue Book, 1923-24. 
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turned cent 
30 .60 
2 .33 

5 18 
17 53 
8 .25 
14 .56 
54 .76 
8 .38 
84 .81 
1 .02 
10 .37 
211 .36 
2 .05 

5 .14 

4 .17 
23 51 
97 an 
467 .46 
203 45 
2 .09 

3 .07 
17 .63 
2 .08 
16 -45 
48 .47 
0 .00 
il 31 
38 .88 
6 .28 
41 .45 
1 .00 
20 .80 
30 .18 
45 .69 
9 .36 








Institutions 
Tennessee: 
George Peabody Teachers College. . . 
Maryville College 


Southwest’n Presbyterian University 


University of Chattanooga......... 
University of the South............ 
University of Tennessee 
Vanderbilt University 
Texas: 
a 
College of Industrial Arts.......... 
ER SE er eee 
Southwestern University........... 
Southern Methodist University... .. 
Trinity University............ 
University of Texas 
Utah: 
Brigham Young University. . 
Agricultural College of Utah 
University of Utah 
Vermont: 
Middlebury College............... 
University of Vermont 


Virginia: 
College of William and Mary..... 
Emory and Henry College 
Hampden-Sidney College 
Randolph-Macon College.......... 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College.. 
Roanoke College.................. 
Sweet Briar College............... 
University of Richmond 
University of Virginia............. 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. ..... 
Washington and Lee University... . 

Washington: 
State College of Washington 
University of Washington 
Whitman College 


Number of 
Number of blanks re- 

faculty* turned 
109 24 
49 2 
13 9 
14 9 
27 13 
226 36 
165 26 
58 19 
110 0 
117 29 
25 14 
104 15 
27 9 
314 308 
76 0 
78 47 
150 53 
51 33 
140 120 
40 29 
14 1 
12 7 
24 9 
51 0 
24 2 
31 15 
45 12 
114 74 
122 0 
52 17 
181 107 
268 154 
33 18 


*These figures are taken from the College Blue Book, 1923-24. 
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Per 
cent 


.23 
04 
.69 
.64 
48 
.16 
.16 


.32 
.00 
.25 
56 
.14 
.33 
.98 


00 
69 


33 














Number of 
Number of blanks re- Per 
Institutions faculty* turned cent 
West Virginia: 
Bethany College 





Bos ewe sens edeedt 25 18 72 
West Virginia University.......... 188 113 .60 
Wisconsin: 
DGS is UIA, 49 47 -96 
ee eee 33 0 .00 
EE eT 22 12 .54 
pe er 64 1 .00 
Marquette University............. 310 1 .00 
Ns ig ici eee ede 17 10 .60 
Milwaukee-Downer College........ 40 18 .48 
Northwestern College............. 16 0 .00 
Ripon College....... EE preety 31 0 .00 
University of Wisconsin. .......... 1,003 564 .56 
Wyoming: 
University of Wyoming............ 84 58 .69 
Registration from other sources..... ...... 83 
| Pe ere rere 41,106 15,951 .39 


*These figures are taken from the College Blue Book, 1923-24, 


Note: Lack of returns from many of the colleges is due to late 
registration. 
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Report of the Committee on Foreign 
Language Teaching 


COMMITTEE of modern language teachers has 
been formed to make a thorough study of the 
teaching of the foreign modern languages of the 

United States and Canada. The investigation will be car- 
ried on under the auspices of the American Council on 
Education, with the cooperation of the Carnegie Corporation. 

The enormous increase in secondary school and college 
registration during the last five years, together with the 
growing emphasis upon oral instruction, has created serious 
problems in modern language instruction. The committee 
hopes to determine by scientific tests which groups of stu- 
dents are best fitted to pursue the study of the modern lan- 
guages, the best methods and materials of instruction suita- 
ble for each group, and the best means of securing a 
close correlation between modern language study and other 
subjects in the curriculum. As a result of this investigation, 
it is hoped that a constructive program of recommendations 
may be made for improving the teaching of the foreign 
modern languages in secondary schools and colleges. 

An attempt will be made to formulate the ultimate aims 
and purposes of modern language instruction by seeking 
information from persons whose duty it is to measure public 
opinion, as well as from those who by their official position 
or from individual experience are entitled to enlightening 
views regarding the national, regional, vocational, cultural, 
and social values of modern language study. 


The chairman of the investigation is Prof. Robert H. Fife, 
of Columbia University. 


J. P. W. Crawrorp. 
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Report of the Committee on the American 
University Union 


HE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the Council at 
a meeting held on February 27 confirmed the condi- 

tions of the merger between the American University 
Union as set forth in the director’s letters of February 12 
and 25, and recognized the acceptance of these terms by 
the trustees of the union, as completing the contract of 
merger between the two organizations. 

The American University Union, which thus became part 
of the Council on Education, was founded in 1917 as a war 
organization “to meet the needs of American university 
and college men who are in Europe for military or other 
service in the cause of the Allies.” Over 30,000 ex-service 
men remember gratefully the Palace Hotel on the Rue de 
Richelieu, Paris; the St. James’s Palace Hotel, London, or 
the Royal Hotel, Rome, where they found opportunity for 
meeting their friends, getting their letters, obtaining com- 
fortable rooms and meals at reasonable prices, and receiving 
information on the numberless topics of interest to the young 
American abroad. The usefulness of the organization was 
so convincingly established by the experience of the war that 
it was decided to continue operations on a peace basis, the 
general object of the union being newly defined in these 
words: “To serve as a bond between the universities of the 
United States and those of European nations.” The war 
headquarters in Paris and London had reverted to their 
ordinary hotel business, and suitable offices for the union 
were rented, in Paris at 1 Rue de Fleurus, in London at 50 
Russell Square. Last year the Paris office was moved to 
more commodious and eligible quarters at 173 Boulevard 
St. Germain, the handsome building recently acquired by the 
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Dotation Carnegie, but the London office has remained in the 
convenient location on Russell Square, near the British 
Museum and University College, where it shares an old 
London mansion with the Federation of British Universities 
and other educational organizations. The union thus brings 
into the partnership just established well-equipped and well- 
staffed offices and a reputation for efficient and devoted 
service to American students and professors. During the 
last year 1,392 American students registered at the Paris 
bureau from 166 American educational institutions, and 943 
at the London office. 

The Executive Committee, at the meeting above referred 
to, created the standing committee of the council to be 
known as the Committee on the American University Union, 
its duties being to maintain and administer the headquarters 
of the union and to develop international relations. Twenty- 
five gentlemen, nominated by the trustees of the American 
University Union in Europe and comprising members of 
its own board and of the Council Committee of Interna- 
tional Education Relations, constitute the new committee 
with Dr. H. P. Judson as chairman, Dr. A. P. Stokes as vice- 
chairman, and Prof. J. W. Cunliffe as secretary. 

This committee held its first meeting on May 1 and ap- 
pointed, as director of the British Division, Prof. C. M. 
Gayley, professor of the English Language and Literature, 
Emeritus, in the University of California; the directorship 
of the Continental Division was referred to a special com- 
mittee with power to act. The administration of the secre- 
tarial office in New York and of the London and Paris 
headquarters is proceeding smoothly under the new arrange- 
ment, which has been in force since the first of March. 

J. W. Cuntirre, 
Secretary. 
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Report of the Committee on Franco- 
American Exchange of Scholar- 
ships and Fellowships 


T SEEMS appropriate that the report of this committee 
| should now cover briefly the whole period during which 

the Franco-American Exchange has been conducted, in 
view of the recent great development of the responsibilities 
of the council in the field of international relations. 

The exchange with which this committee has latterly been 
charged originated in a series of conferences held in Wash- 
ington a few weeks after the establishment of the American 
Council on Education (which then bore the name of the 
Emergency Council on Education). Officers of the council, 
of the U. S. Bureau of Education, and the Association of 
American Colleges participated in the formulation of tne 
original plan. Because of the limited resources of the council 
it recognized the Association of American Colleges as the 
agency best qualified to have charge of the exchange. The 
association therefore sent an appeal to a large number of 
American institutions for scholarships for French girls, each 
scholarship to cover the cost of room, board, tuition and 
fees. It was hoped that 100 scholarships might be offered. 
They were limited to girls because all able-bodied French- 
men at that time were enrolled in the armed forces of the 
country. In response to this appeal 230 such scholarships 
were offered. Somewhat later a further appeal was made 
for scholarships for disabled French soldiers. Forty such 
opportunities were offered. The total number of women 
appointed to scholarships was 113. Of the 40 scholarships 
provided for disabled soldiers 34 were accepted. 

The Association of American Colleges sent representatives 
abroad in 1918 and in 1919 to assist in the selection of the 
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women candidates. In 1919, 87 new women were added to 
the list of scholarship holders, and 95 of those appointed 
for the previous year continued for a second year at Ameri- 
can institutions. Twenty-four men also held scholarships 
under this plan during that year. 

By the year 1920 the office of the American Council on 
Education had been placed on a permanent footing, and 
on the motion of the Association of American Colleges the 
enterprise was turned over to the Council for administra- 
tion. The transfer coincided with the beginning of the pe- 
riod of most acute financial pressure on the American col- 
leges. Many of them found it impossible to continue to 
provide as many scholarships as they had previously offered, 
or, indeed, in some cases, any scholarships at all. From 
1920 to 1922, inclusive, there was a sharp falling off in the 
number of such opportunities made available for French 
students. There has been a slight increase in the number of 
scholarships offered for the current academic year, however, 
and returns now coming in for the year 1924-25 indicate 
that the number will be still further increased. Altogether 
549 scholarships have been held by French students at 
American institutions in the past six years under the plan 
for which your committee is responsible. 

The French Government promptly took action to show its 
appreciation of the courtesies extended by American institu- 
tions. In the autumn of 1918 the French Ministry of Public 
Education and the Office National des Universites et Ecole 
francaises offered 20 scholarships to American women, un- 
dergraduates and graduates. Candidates for 18 of these 
were selected in the United States and accepted the scholar- 
ships. The provisions made by the French Government have 
been annually renewed and the number and variety of the 
opportunities annually increased. In the beginning the ma- 
jority of the scholarships offered were in lycees, supple- 
mented by two in the Ecole Normale Superieure de Sevres 
and the Ecole Normale de St. Germain en Laye, respectively. 
Gradually university scholarships at Paris, Bordeaux, Lyon, 
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Toulouse, Nancy and Strasbourg have been included in the 
list of offerings. Most of the latter have been open to 
both men and women. For the current academic year 52 
such opportunities were presented through this committee to 
American students, 25 of them representing scholarships at 
Sevres and normal schools and lycees, and 27 full scholar- 
ships or tuition scholarships in the universities mentioned. 
The number of American students taking advantage of these 
opportunities has increased steadily and now reaches a total 
of 162. Indeed, during the past two years more scholarships 
have been offered by the French institutions than by the 
American, and the number of American students who have 
gone to France under these auspices is greater than the 
number of French students coming to the United States. It 
is hoped and expected that the reviving interest of American 
colleges and universities in the exchange will shortly rectify 
this unfavorable balance of trade. 

From the beginning of the enterprise a large part of the 
credit for its success has been due to the cooperation and 
material assistance of the Institute of International Educa- 
tion. The institute has assumed responsibility for arranging 
for transportation of both groups of scholarship holders, 
for their chaperonage and entertainment on each of their 
annual pilgrimages through New York. It has rendered 
a still more valuable service by assigning for the work 
of selection of candidates each year for the past four years 
Miss Virginia Newcomb, who was, until last summer, in 
charge of the institute’s Student’s Bureau. Miss Newcomb’s 
wide knowledge of international educational conditions and 
of American higher institutions, together with her intimate 
acquaintance with France, has rendered her peculiarly fitted 
to perform this service. In the course of it she has won 
the confidence of the French educational authorities to such 
a degree that in her hands the task of selection has been 
carried on with the smallest possible loss of time and the 
maximum of efficiency. The committee congratulates itself 
and the council on the fact that it has once more secured 
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Miss Newcomb’s services for the work of selection during 
the coming summer, in spite of the fact that she is now no 
longer a member of the staff of the institute. 

The general plan of administration under which the com- 
mittee has operated has been cumbersome and at times con- 
fusing. Because of the large number of cooperating agen- 
cies, and perhaps in deference to certain apparently con- 
flicting interests, it has seemed desirable to parcel out various 
phases of the work, keeping the general contro! in the 
council’s office through the chairman or secretary of the 
committee. It now appears to members of the committee 
probable that, in view of the larger development of the 
council’s international relations, somewhat simpler arrange- 
ments may be made. The committee has not formally acted 
upon this matter; the chairman simply refers it to the direc- 
tor of the council for consideration. 

The committee, however, has no doubts concerning the 
value of the exchange and the expediency of its continuance, 
and probably of its expansion. Doctor Champenois has 
placed in the chairman’s hands a very impressive statement 
of the results of the undertaking from the point of view of 
the Office National des Universites et Ecole francaises. He 
notes, for example, that, of the 398 different individuals 
coming from France on these scholarships, less than 4 per 
cent may be said to have failed, either in scholarship or in 
ability to adapt themselves to the conditions of American 
academic and social life. Eighty per cent of these French 
students have graduated from their American alma mater, 
284 have returned to France, of whom the great majority 
have already joined or are ready to join the teaching pro- 
fession. The French Government has given the holders of 
American scholarships full credit in France for their studies 
in American institutions, the years spent in American col- 
leges or universities being counted as years of service from 
the point of view of promotion, salary, and pension. One 
hundred and fourteen French students have remained in the 
United States as instructors or teachers of French. It is 
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fair to assume that they are serving both the interests of 
their country and the interests of American higher educa- 
tion. Indeed the testimonials voluntarily offered concerning 
their efficiency as teachers indicate that they have added 
greatly to the strength of modern language teaching in this 
country. 

Equally accurate records of the success of the American 
students who have held French scholarships or fellowships 
have unfortunately not been kept. It is possible to say, 
however, that the percentage of failures has been scarcely 
higher and that the great advantage derived from a year or 
more of study at French institutions has contributed notably 
to the equipment of the scholarship holders for teaching, the 
profession which most of them have embraced. 

The contribution made through the agency of this ex- 
change in promoting international good-will and understand- 
ing is more difficult to estimate. That it is real, no one is 
disposed to deny. A practical demonstration of it is rep- 
resented in the formation, in Paris, of the Association of 
Former French Students in the United States, with an active 
and enthusiastic membership of approximately 300. The 
French official view of its importance is indicated by the fact 
that the French budget has borne an appropriation of 300,000 
francs for this work since 1919, and that the directors and 
representatives of the office national have constantly as- 
sured the committee that they regard it as one of their most 
vital activities. It is the committee’s judgment that never 
was it more worth while to cultivate international friendship 
by this indirect means. 

S. P. Capen, 
Chairman. 
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Report of the Committee on International 
Educational Relations 


URING the past year the only matter of importance 
1) that has come before the committee has been the 


completion of the report which was compiled at the 
request of the director of the Bureau des Reseignements 
Scientifiques de la Sorbonne and the secretary general de 
Extension Universitaire de la Societe des Amis de 1’Uni- 
versite de Paris. 

It will perhaps be recalled that in last year’s report it was 
stated that the director had inquired whether credit would 
be given American students pursuing work offered in the 
“Cours de Civilisation francaise” which is given each semes- 
ter by professors of the University of Paris. Communica- 
tions were sent out last spring to the deans of the more 
important graduate schools of the American universities, 
but only a few replies had been received at the time of the 
last annual meeting of the council. 

After further correspondence, additional reports were re- 
ceived, in all, from twenty-four universities, so that it was 
possible, in January of the present year, to communicate to 
the representatives of the University of Paris a summary 
of the replies which had come in. In general the nature 
of these replies was favorable. However, there were cer- 
tain limitations such as: first, the courses must bear a 
direct relation to the candidate’s work for a higher degree; 
second, subject to the residence requirements of the particu- 
lar university; third, subject to the examination require- 
ments for the higher degree. 

Special conditions in addition to the above, if any such 
were stated, were summarized in the case of each particular 
university. 
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In view of the recently perfected arrangements between 
the American University Union in Europe and the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, by which a new committee to be 
known as the Committee of the American University Union 
has been organized and becomes a Committee of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, the existence of a separate Com- 
mittee on International Educational Relations is no longer 
necessary. The committee therefore desires to express its 
approval of the merger and recommends that the original 
Committee of the Council on International Relations should 
be relieved from further service. 

HERMAN V. AMEs, 
Chairman. 
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The Institute of International Education 


R. CAPEN’S report is a very good introduction to 
:? what I have to say. He spoke of the Franco-Amer- 

ican scholarships. The first thing that I want to 
talk about is scholarships. The institute is now a constituent 
member of the council, and I think that it is a good thing 
for all members of the council to understand some of the 
things that one of its constituent agencies has undertaken 
to do. 

One of the first important activities of the institute was 
to try to find out just how many scholarships and fellow- 
ships there were in this country for foreign students and 
in foreign countries for American students. A question- 
naire was sent to all the institutions and the results published 
in a booklet giving all the scholarships and fellowships for 
foreign students in this country in all universities and col- 
leges and also the converse. If you study this booklet you 
will be astonished at the liberality of American institutions 
in providing scholarships for foreign students, and also 
at the large number of scholarships that exist for American 
students abroad. 

One striking example of this is the case of the stranded 
Russian students in this country. We have an admirable 
body of students who had partially or almost completely 
finished their courses in Russia but who, because of the revo- 
lutions there, were driven out and stranded, and who were 
anxious to complete their courses. As a result of the appeal 
by the institute to the various institutions in the country 
we were able to secure 45 scholarships, 15 of which covered 
tuition, board and lodging, and 32 of which covered tuition. 

In addition, the institute established a Russian students’ 
fund and got a large number of bankers and financiers in 
New York to become members of it, and to subscribe last 
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year $40,000 for the help of these Russian students. This 
fund is not for scholarships and fellowships in the ordinary 
sense of the word. It is a revolving loan fund. We give 
monies to these Russian students to complete their education 
under the distinct understanding that it will be returned to 
us within a certain period. Moreover, we make them sign 
a statement that as soon as Russia is stabilized they will 
return to their own country and help in the reconstruction 
of their country with the education they have received in 
our country. Whether that latter thing will be so long de- 
ferred that we cannot expect them to undertake to do it I 
do not know. Certainly the former has not happened. 

It will gratify you to know that three-fourths of these 
Russian students who graduated from American institutions 
this year graduated as A men, and we have received this 
year, the first year they have graduated, something like 
$3,700 returned. Last year was the first year they earned 
money since they received their degrees. The respect and 
admiration and affection for the institute in the hearts of 
these young men I think cannot be overestimated. 

These Russian scholarships are only a few of the scholar- 
ships that have been offered by American institutions to 
foreign students. We are administering six full scholar- 
ships of Czecho-Slovak students. 

As a result of the money given us by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment we have been able to bring over four French women 
and one Belgian woman to receive education in library econ- 
omy in this country. They have now gone back, and the 
first children’s library in Belgium was opened in Brussels 
this year as a result of that Belgian woman receiving her 
education in that way. 

Moreover, for two Mexican girls we have two scholar- 
ships covering tuition, board and lodging. For two Italian 
students we have scholarships in the same way, one for a 
boy and one for a girl, which we have just called the 
Eleanora Duse Scholarship of the Italy-America Society. 

It will interest you to know that the antagonism of the 
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war has sufficiently passed away to make possible the estab- 
lishment of a committee of nine members to bring about 
educational relations in higher education with Germany 
again. As a result there have been received already by that 
committee twelve scholarships covering tuition, board and 
lodging for German students in this country. They will 
probably come chiefly from Heidelberg, which has always 
been liberal, and has established an institute primarily for 
the study of Anglo-American history and institutions. 

One of the difficult things about these foreign students 
has been arranging for their summer vacations. Most of the 
colleges are in session for only nine months. We have made 
applications to a great many summer camps and have been 
able to secure positions for many foreign students as leaders 
in these summer camps. Some camps have done more 
than that. Arthur Foster wrote me a few weeks ago he 
would issue three scholarships covering all expenses. 

As Dr. Capen said when he was speaking of the Franco- 
American scholarships, the French Government, in grateful 
recognition of what the American colleges had done for 
French students, founded the twenty fellowships for French 
girls. That is only a part of the story. Last spring the 
minister of instruction in Prague notified us that Czecho- 
Slovakia had furnished six scholarships for American stu- 
dents at Prague covering tuition, board and lodging, with the 
qualification that these students had been making a study 
of the Slavic language, or Slavic history, or Slavic litera- 
ture, or Slavic institutions. Today there are five splendid 
American students at Prague, three men and two girls, study- 
ing under the auspices of the University of Prague. 

The same thing is true of Spain. We have two fellow- 
ships for Spanish girls in this country covering tuition, board 
and lodging. Recently the American Association for Field 
Fellowships in France transferred to the institute the ad- 
ministration of the income of their endowment fund of 
$125,000 for sending American students to France to study 
there. 
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Only last week again Mrs. Willard Straight gave me a 
fund, the income of which is $2,000 a year, for the purpose 
of sending an American student to China to study Chinese 
civilization. It is the first evidence of a desire to return 
something of the appreciation the Chinese have shown us 
in sending all their students to our country. 

The institute now has more than 100 fellowships and 
scholarships to administer, and if I had the time to read 
to you the splendid letters that I receive from representative 
men all over the world about selected students who would 
be unquestionable assets to their country if they could come 
here and get the education that we could give them, I am 
sure you would all agree with me we must do all we can 
to help in this respect. For example, a recent letter from 
Hugh Gibson, our minister to Poland, tells of a student who 
had every qualification as to personality and scholarship 
to make him a great asset in the reconstruction of Poland 
if he might come here and secure some of the sound educa- 
tion that is given in American colleges. But we had no 
scholarship for him. 

These requests for scholarships come from all over the 
world, and I am sure you agree with me we must make as 
strong an appeal as possible for this work. 

The administration of scholarships for foreign students 
is not the end, by any means, of their connection with the 
institute. The institute has to help them in a variety of 
ways. Hundreds pass through our office both coming from 
Europe and going to Europe. They need information and 
advice. And the number that get information and advice 
by correspondence is, of course, much larger. 

During the past year one of our chief activities was ad- 
justing difficulties with the immigration laws. The number 
of students that we had to assist in securing admission 
under the immigration law, either by correspondence with 
their university, or by correspondence with Mr. Husband in 
Washington, or by personal visits to Mr. Husband at Wash- 
ington, or by visits to Ellis Island, was 507. It has been 
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so large an undertaking that we have had to assign one 
clerk full time to this immigration service. The institute 
has been active in bringing pressure upon the immigration 
authorities and Congress to include in the pending immigra- 
tion law suitable provisions for exempting bona fide students 
from the national quotas. Since lunch I called up Mr. 
Johnson, chairman of the House Committee, in charge of 
this bill, and he assured me that the conferees have agreed 
to include the provision exempting students from the na- 
tional quota. 

Another activity of the institute by which we have helped 
foreign students is the publication of a guide book for the 
foreign students in the United States. The second edition 
is now exhausted. It explains our system of higher educa- 
tion, as well as our curricula. The demand for such in- 
formation is so great that we have issued a bibliography on 
the United States, telling students what books they ought 
to read and why they ought to read them before coming 
here. The first edition of this is nearly exhausted. It has 
proved useful not only to foreign students, but also to 
American teachers who want to find out what are the best 
books to read on the United States. 

In like manner, for the benefit of American students 
going abroad, we have published three excellent bulletins, 
one on higher education in England, another on advantages 
of higher education in France, and another for Italy. New 
and enlarged editions of these are in preparation. By these 
we seek to facilitate the orientation of the foreign students 
in the United States and of the American students abroad. 

Now a word about exchange teachers. I think there 
is no finer agency for international good-will than to have 
representative American professors go abroad and exude 
scholarship and Americanism at the same time before foreign 
university audiences, or the converse process of having 
distinguished professors from abroad circuited about in our 
universities. During the last year we have circuited 31 for- 
eign professors of all nationalities through the universities 
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of this country. I might name them to show the advantages 
that come to our universities from visits of these fine repre- 
sentatives of foreign scholarships and culture. 

The condition of teachers in the universities of Europe 
is most unfortunate. The result is that from practically 
every country in Europe the institute is receiving requests 
for positions in the United States. The number of teachers 
who applied to us for teaching positions in the United 
States during the past year was 270. This situation is almost 
hopeless. They do not understand our situation ; they cannot 
accommodate themselves to it. Very often they do not know 
our language, so that only a few are able to secure positions. 
Nevertheless, 12 requests came to us from American col- 
leges and universities, and of the 12 we were able to supply 
them with nine. 

Just as there were 270 foreign professors who wanted 
positions in our country either as lecturers or as permanent 
members on staffs, there were 29 American professors who 
wanted positions abroad. 

These professors were given letters of itttroduction to 
our representatives, or the right men to study under in the 
various countries of Europe. 

The French Government during the past two years has 
again honored American teachers in a rather unique way. 
It has asked the institute to select ten representative Ameri- 
can teachers to act as assistants in French lycées to give 
oral instruction in English. The government tries to assign 
these assistantships to lycées which are established in uni- 
versity towns, so that while the American teacher is having 
this fine advantage of teaching English in the French atmos- 
phere he can carry on his studies in neighboring universities. 

Another thing that we have been trying to do is to find 
out each year how many foreign students there are in the 
country, what their distribution is according to nationality, 
according to sex, and according to subjects studied. We 
have compiled and distributed tables which have been very 
helpful to the foreign ministers. 
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The institute is continually called on to make arrangements 
for international tours. It arranged last winter the program 
of the debates between the Oxford and American teams. 
Similarly, by planning their trips carefully, we have been 
able to save commissions from abroad wasting their time 
in going about the country seeing the same things. There 
have been commissions from Japan, China, Switzerland, 
Latin-America, etc., and usually they go to see the same 
things in the same places, everywhere. We have been able 
to help them make an itinerary by which they get the most 
advantage from this experience. 

For the past three years we have taken an active part in 
organizing summer student tours, characterized not by sight- 
seeing, but by educational activity under college teachers. 
We notify the educational authorities in the other countries, 
and they are everywhere received with enthusiasm, and 
circuited about so as to make the best of their opportunities. 
This project has been so successful that several institutions 
have arranged similar student tours themselves, as, for ex- 
ample, the New York University tour, which is not only 
organized for educational purposes, but even for granting 
college credit. 

Another similar activity of ours is arranging conferences 
on subjects of international importance. Only yesterday 
such a conference was held in New York to consider Mexi- 
can educational conditions. As a result we have been assured 
of the necessary support to send an education survey com- 
mission to Mexico at the cost of the Mexican Government. 
Such a survey will be very helpful both to Mexico and to 
the United States. Some of you remember the conference 
with reference to China, which resulted in the gathering of 
information which has been very helpful to the committees 
on admission in our institutions when considering Chinese 
students. 

The stimulation of foreign schools to meet the needs of 
American students who want to study abroad is another 
of our activities. It was very largely at the suggestion of 
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the institute that the summer session of the University of 
Mexico was opened two years ago. Our teachers of Spanish 
need language training in a Spanish-speaking country. More 
than 500 teachers of Spanish attended the session there last 
year. Similarly, we persuaded the University of Rome to 
open its first session last summer. We encouraged the Swiss 
to open that very fine school on international relations at 
the University of Geneva, which was attended by some 21 
American students last year, and in which the teachers are 
almost all from the Secretariat of the League of Nations. 

It is difficult to overemphasize the importance of this work 
of international education. If international good-will is to 
be developed it must come through education, and through 
education of an international character. Much can be done 
to this end by close cooperation between the Institute of 
International Education, the American Council on Educa- 
tion, and the American University Union in Europe. We 
are now entering into closer cooperation. I am sure that the 
great advances in international educational relations are sure 
to follow in the near future. 


S. P. Duccan, 
Director. 
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Report of the Committee on Foreign 
Study and Travel 


N OCTOBER, 1923, the Hon. Marcus H. Marks, a 
| philanthropist and former president of the Borough 
of Manhattan, New York, suggested that some compre- 
hensive plan should be developed which would stimulate 
foreign travel and study in European institutions by Ameri- 
can students, the end being broader education for the in- 
dividual and more complete understanding among nations. 
At the invitation of the Association of Urban Universities, 
he addressed their members at the meeting held in Buffalo 
in November. The association passed a resolution endorsing 
the general idea and agreeing to support the movement if it 
were administered by the American Council on Education. 
Mr. Marks promptly proposed to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the council that it undertake the organization and 
administration of a student exchange of the sort he had in 
mind, if he should raise funds sufficient to finance it. The 
Executive Committee, by correspondence in November, ac- 
cepted his proposal, and at its New York meeting in De- 
cember the round-robin action was ratified. 

Furthermore, the Association of American Colleges, at 
its December meeting in New York, endorsed the proposal, 
on the understanding that the American Council on Educa- 
tion should administer the work. Mr. Marks then invited 
Gen. Coleman DuPont to be the chairman of a committee 
to support the movement. General DuPont gave a luncheon 
at the Bankers Club on January 17, 1924, at which were 
present: Gen. Coleman DuPont, Frank A. Vanderlip, Felix 
Warburg, I. M. Stettinheim, Lee Kohns, Stephen P. Dug- 
gan, M. Champenois, President Walter Hullihen of Delaware 
University, Col. Arthur Woods, Sidney Bloomenthal, Mar- 
cus M. Marks and Dean Frederick B. Robinson. At this 
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meeting all agreed that much good would come out of an 
extensive system of travel and study if such a system could 
be practically devised. In discussing details, especial stress 
was placed upon the importance of making arrangements 
whereby American institutions would give credit for studies 
pursued during the summer months in Europe. Such an 
arrangement, it was thought, would have a broadening 
educational influence and also save time devoted to college 
studies. It was also suggested that some students might 
arrange for a full year abroad, in lieu of the junior year 
in college at home, after the plan successfully followed by 
the University of Delaware. 

At the meeting it was pointed out that no one college or 
university could very well organize and successfully coordi- 
nate courses which would be credited by many institutions 
throughout the country. Some present believed that no 
practical plan for general crediting could be devised. But 
others were of the opinion that the American Council on 
Education was the one organization possessing the confidence 
of most institutions and educational agencies throughout the 
country and that it could successfully establish, supervise and 
certify courses of European study which would be generally 
accepted. 

The gentlemen present appropriated a sum of $10,000 to 
be used by the American Council on Education to make a 
preliminary investigation of the possibilities. Furthermore, 
a sub-committee to cooperate with the council and supervise 
the expenditure of the $10,000 was appointed as follows: 
Frank A. Vanderlip, chairman ; Gen. Coleman DuPont, vice- 
chairman; Felix Warburg, treasurer; Dean Frederick B. 
Robinson, secretary; Dr. Stephen P. Duggan; President 
Walter Hullihen. 

On January 23 this sub-committee met at the Metropolitan 
Club. Numerous letters and telegrams from colleges and 
universities in various sections of the country were dis- 
cussed. These communications indicated clearly that nearly 
forty representative institutions enthusiastically endorsed the 
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project and had complete confidence in the council as the 
proper body to carry on the work and to vouch for its 
educational value. After discussing the whole situation, the 
sub-committee passed resolutions as follows: 


1. That the replies from American institutions of higher learning 
throughout the country are gratifying and reassuring as to the 
cooperation expected and as to the guarantee of credit. 

2. That the American Council on Education be authorized to 
begin in Great Britain and Ireland and formulate a plan to 
facilitate the placing of American undergraduates for accredited 
work in institutions of learning, in courses requiring a year or less 
residence. 

It was also resolved that an appropriate sum of money be drawn 
from the $10,000 to initiate this work. 

3. That sums of money out of the $10,000 be paid to the American 
Council on Education on the authority of the chairman. 

4. That Dr. C. R. Mann be added to the committee as a member. 

5. That the American Council limit its canvass among American 
institutions to accredited colleges on the list of approved institu- 
tions which was promulgated by the council. 

6. That the American Council formulate a program of study 
tours on the continent for American students under American 
supervision, without relation to college credit. 


It was the consensus of opinion that all divergent views 
had been reconciled and that the committee had made an 
excellent beginning on what may develop into a very compre- 
hensive enterprise. 

The subcommittee then authorized President Aydelotte, 
of Swarthmore College, to make a survey, in accordance 
with its resolutions, in Great Britain. He did so promptly 
and made his report at the second meeting of the subcommit- 
tee, which was held on April 18 in New York. His report 
is as follows: 


Before I left for England I had a conference with Dr. Mann 
in which he asked me to investigate and report on the general 
question as to whether a system of exchange of university students 
of about junior grade would work between English and American 
universities without loss of time to the students in getting their 
degrees. He wished me particularly to ascertain whether Amer- 
ican students who have completed their sophomore year could 
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enter the English universities profitably for one year’s study, 
whether the English universities would provide such students 
with proper supervision, and whether they would give certificates 
of work done which could be used as a basis of obtaining credit 
in American institutions. And further, he asked me to obtain 
information as to courses of study, time schedules, living costs 
and living conditions, and to bring catalogues and bulletins from 
the various English universities for reference in his office. 

During the time that I was in England I had the opportunity 
of talking over the whole plan with a number of representatives 
of different English universities and with Dr. Alexander Hill, 
director of the Universities Bureau of the British Empire. I had, 
furthermore, the opportunity on March 22 of laying the whole 
plan before the Standing Committee of Vice-Chancellors of the 
University Bureau of the British Empire and of obtaining the 
results of their very careful discussion of the plan. 

In all of these discussions I was assured that the universities 
of Great Britain would undertake to cooperate cordially with any 
feasible plan for the exchange of students between the two coun- 
tries. It was quite clear that British opinion was on the whole 
disposed to favor the migration of graduate rather than of under- 
graduate students from one country to another. The representa- 
tives of universities assured me, however, that there would be no 
difficulties about the admission of undergraduate students from 
American universities who had completed two years of work at 
home and who were returning to take their degree from their 
own universities. Since these students would not be candidates 
for degrees in England, it would be possible for English universi- 
ties to admit them to a status corresponding somewhat to that 
of special students in American universities, allowing them to 
attend practically any lectures and to do practically any work 
for which their previous training had prepared them. 

The English universities would be prepared to provide proper 
supervision for these students and to give them some kind of 
certificate of the work they had done which could be used as a 
basis of obtaining credit in their American universities, though 
it was agreed that no mechanical equivalents in hours would 
be possible. 

The English university year corresponds roughly to the American, 
beginning the latter part of September or the early part of October 
and ending the latter part of June or early part of July. 

Expenses at the provincial universities would amount to about 
£150 a year plus the cost of traveling and vacations. A scholarship 
of £300 would probably be sufficient for a year at one of the 
provincial universities, though on this sum a scholar might expect 
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to draw to some extent on his own resources unless he were 
prepared to live with the utmost economy. Information concerning 
living conditions, lectures, examinations, etc., is contained in the 
bulletins and programs of the various universities which I am send; 
ing to Dr. Mann’s office. 

It was the feeling of all my advisers in England that while it 
would be feasible to receive American undergraduates at the Eng- 
lish uiversities for one year, it had not yet been demonstrated that 
English undergraduates of the same status could profitably come 
out to the United States for one year’s study. Such a migration 
for them would probably mean the loss of one year’s time in 
taking their degrees. There was, however, a disposition to wait 
until the experience of the Davison Scholars (some of whom are 
undergraduates) could be ascertained before pronouncing finally on 
this aspect of the question. I think, however, that I should not 
do justice to English opinion unless I emphasize the fact that 
they feel that such migrations are more profitable in the case of 
postgraduate than in the case of undergraduate students. 


In the discussion which followed this report, many inter- 
esting details were brought out. President Aydelotte re- 
ferred to particular advantages available in certain universi- 
ties. All were of the opinion, from the description given 
of the situation in Great Britain, that students in the junior 
year who had completed the required work of the first two 
years, could very well find excellent concentration groups 
or elective groups suited to their needs in the different British 
institutions. It was further decided that work for American 
students could easily be outlined and supervised by the repre- 
sentative of the American Council on Education who is in 
charge of the Union office in London. It was generally 
agreed that some digest of the wealth of literature brought 
back by President Aydelotte could be made and an announce- 
ment of scholarship opportunities sent to institutions 
throughout the country. 

The following resolutions were also passed. 


I. It was the sense of the committee that President Aydelotte’s 
report is so satisfactory that no time should be lost in sending 


*As in engineering, economics, pre-medical, physics, philosophy, 
classics courses, etc. 
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the first group of students under the auspices of the Committee to 
British institutions. 

II. That while the ultimate object of the committee should be to 
encourage students to study abroad at their own expense, it is 
necessary at first to popularize the movement by offering a limited 
number of scholarships; and that at present the committee should 
propose to the whole group that from twelve to sixteen scholar- 
ships of about £300 a year should be established with an annual 
budget of $25,000 for five years. 

III. That the American Council be requested to set up in its 
office at Washington an administrative bureau to conduct the prac- 
tical work connected with selecting and sending American students 
abroad; and that the $9,000 now in the hands of the chairman be 
deposited with the American Council on Education to be drawn 
upon to maintain the bureau; it being understood that a first-grade 
man be engaged for the work and that his salary of somewhere 
between $6,000 and $8,000 be paid, half out of appropriations 
made by this committee and half out of other funds to be secured 
by the American Council on Education. 

IV. That the secretary be directed to present a report of the 
committee to date at the next meeting of the American Council 
on Education in Washington, D. C., on May 2. 


F. B. Rosinson, 
Secretary. 
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Report of the Committee on Standards 


N ACCORDANCE with the instructions at the last 
| meeting, the committee has reconsidered the statement 

of standards of junior colleges and teacher training 
institutions and presents them in the following form with 
the recommendation that they now be finally approved by 
the American Council on Education. 


STANDARDS AND PRINCIPLES FOR ACCREDITING 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Introduction 


The following statement of standards for junior colleges 
is made with clear recognition of the fact that organizations 
so designated are still in their experimental stage both as 
to the type of work to be included and as to the correlation 
of such work with that of the high school on one hand 
and with that of standard colleges and technological and 
professional schools on the other. The definition is based 
on the assumption that the junior college is an integral part 
of a large system and that its standards and courses should 
facilitate interchange of students and credits between the 
junior colleges and other higher educational institutions. 
Definition 

The junior college is an institution of higher education 
which gives two years of work equivalent in prerequisites, 
scope, and thoroughness to the work done in the first two 


years of a college as defined elsewhere by the American 
Council on Education. 


Admission of Students 

1. The requirement for admission should be the satis- 
factory completion of a four-year course of study in a 
secondary school approved by a recognized accrediting 
agency or the equivalent of such a course of study. The 
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major portion of the secondary school course of study ac- 
cepted for admission should be definitely correlated with the 
curriculum to which the student is admitted. 


Graduation Requirements 

2. Requirements for graduation should be based on the 
satisfactory completion of 30 year-hours or 60 semester 
hours of work corresponding in grade to that given in the 
freshman and sophomore years of standard colleges and 
universities. In addition to the above quantitative require- 
ments each institution should adopt qualitative standards 
suited to its individual conditions. 


Faculty 

3. Members of the teaching staff in regular charge of 
classes should have a baccalaureate degree and should have 
had not less than one year of graduate work in a rec- 
ognized graduate school; in all cases efficiency in teaching, 
as well as the amount of graduate work, should be taken 
into account. 

4. Teaching schedules exceeding 16 hours per week per in- 
structor or classes (exclusive of lectures) of more than 30 
students should be interpreted as endangering educational 
efficiency. 


Curricula 

5. The curricula should provide both for breadth of 
study and for concentration and should have justifiable 
relations to the resources of the institution. The number 
of departments and the size of the faculty should be in- 
creased with the development of varied curricula and the 
growth of the student body. 


Enrollment 
6. No junior college should be accredited unless it has 
a registration of not less than 50 students. 


Income 
7. The minimum annual operating income for the two 
years of junior college work should be $20,000, of which 
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not less than $10,000 should be derived from stable 
sources other than students, such as public support or per- 
manent endowments. Increase in faculty, student body, and 
scope of instruction should be accompanied by increase of 
income from such stable sources. The financial status of 
each junior college should be judged in relation to its educa- 
tional program. 
Buildings and Equipment 

8. The material equipment and upkeep of a junior col- 
lege, including its buildings, lands, laboratories, apparatus, 
and libraries, and their efficient operation in relation to its 
educational program should also be considered when judging 
the institution. 


Inspection 

9. No junior college should be accredited until it has 
been inspected and reported upon by an agent or agents 
regularly appointed by the accrediting organization. 


STANDARDS AND PRINCIPLES FOR ACCREDITING NORMAL 


SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Definition 

Normal schools or teachers’ colleges are institutions 
of higher education with two-year, three-year, or four-year 
curricula designed to afford such general and technical edu- 
cation as will fit students to teach in elementary and second- 
ary schools. 


Admission of Students 

1. The requirement for admission should be the satis- 
factory completion of a four-year course of study in a 
secondary school approved by a_ recognized accrediting 
agency or the equivalent of such a course of study. 


Graduation Requirements 
2. The minimum requirement for a diploma should be 
the satisfactory completion of 60 semester hours of credit 
(or the equivalent in term hours, quarter hours, points, 
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majors or courses), and the minimum requirement for grad- 
uation with the baccalaureate degree the satisfactory com- 
pletion of 120 semester hours of credit (or the equivalent 
in term hours, points, majors or courses). 

Enrollment 

3. Each curriculum leading to a diploma or degree should 
be duly unified, recognized separately and only if the follow- 
ing conditions are met: 

(a) Two-year curricula leading to diplomas should have a 
minimum enrollment of 80 students fully matriculated ac- 
cording to the provisions of standard 1 above. 

(b) Four-year curricula leading to baccalaureate degrees 
should have a minimum enrollment of 100 students fully 
matriculated according to the provisions of standard 1 above, 
with not fewer than 25 in the junior and senior years, exclu- 
sive of any other students. 


Faculty 

4. The size of faculty should bear a definite relation 
to the program of the institution, the number of students, 
and the number of courses offered. With the growth 
of the student body, the number of full-time teachers 
should be correspondingly increased. Members of the teach- 
ing staff in regular and permanent charge of classes (except 
teachers of special subjects in elementary schools, including 
music, drawing, and manual training, and assistants in the 
training school) should have a bachelor’s degree from a 
recognized institution of higher education and should have 
had not less than one year of graduate work in a graduate 
school, or special training supplemented by experience, pref- 
erably of at least three years. The training of the head of 
a department should be, (a) in a two-year institution, that 
required for a master’s degree; and (b), in an institution 
offering four-year curricula, the doctor’s degree, or the 
equivalent as represented by a corresponding professional or 
technical training. In all cases efficiency of teaching as well 
as the amount of graduate work should be taken into account. 
A degree-giving institution should be judged in large part by 
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the ratio which the number of persons of professorial rank 
with sound training, scholarly achievement, and successful 
experience as teachers bears to the total number of the 
teaching staff. (In administering this standard accrediting 
agencies would not ordinarily expect to make it retroactive.) 

A teaching schedule exceeding 16 hours per week per in- 
structor or classes, exclusive of those for lectures, of more 
than 30 students should be interpreted as endangering educa- 
tional efficiency. 

Income 

5. The minimum annual operating income for an ac- 
credited normal school or teachers college, exclusive of 
payment of interest, annuities, etc., should be (a) for insti- 
tutions offering two-year curricula only, not less than 
$25,000; and (6) for institutions offering three-year and 
four-year curricula, not less than $50,000. At least one- 
half of this operating income should be derived from stable 
sources, other than students’ fees. Increase in faculty, 
student body and scope of instruction should be accom- 
panied by increase in income from endowment. The financial 
status of each normal school or teachers’ college should be 
judged in relation to its educational program. 

Buildings and Equipment 

6. The material equipment and upkeep of a normal school 
or teachers’ college, including its buildings, lands, labora- 
tories, apparatus, and libraries, and their efficient operation 
in relation to its educational program, should also be con- 
sidered when judging the institution. 

A normal school or teachers’ college should have a live, 
well-distributed, professionally administered library bearing 
specifically upon the subjects taught, and a definite annual 
appropriation for the purchase of new books. Institutions 
offering four-year curricula should have at least eight thou- 


sand volumes, exclusive of public documents, in such a 
library. 


Practice Teaching and Observation 
7. In order to make practice teaching and observation 
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the unifying and dominant characteristics of the curricula 
of normal schools and teachers’ colleges, adequate provision 
should be made as to the number of pupils enrolled in the 
training department, the number and preparation of the 
teachers in the training department, and the amount of 
practice teaching and observation required of each candidate 
for graduation. 


Inspection 
8. No normal school or teachers’ college should be ac- 
credited until it has been inspected and reported upon by 


an agent or agents regularly appointed by the accrediting 
organization. 


Teacher Training in Universities and Colleges 

9. The accrediting of standard colleges and universities as 
institutions for the technical training of teachers should be 
based upon meeting the following minimum requirements, in 
addition to compliance with the requirements for standard 
colleges and universities as to admission, graduation, train- 
ing and schedule of faculty, and size of classes: 

(a) At least one full-time professor devoting himself ex- 
clusively to courses in education. 

(b) Adequate facilities for practice teaching and observa- 
tion according to the principles suggested in paragraph 7. 

(c) Adequate provision in the library for technical books 
and periodicals on education. 

(d) Such a formulated curriculum or announcement of 
courses in education as will duly emphasize the technical 
character of the preparation for teaching. 

The following motions were passed and referred to the 
Council for consideration: 

The new Committee on Standards suggests for the con- 
sideration of the American Council on Education the ex- 
pansion of the present functions of the committee to include 
a continuing inquiry regarding the results arising from 
the progressive adoption and enforcement of the standards 
approved by the council. 
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A subcommittee of the Committee on Standards was ap- 
pointed to study special methods of measuring achievement 
for the purpose of establishing the capacity of students as 
a basis for the award of credits toward admissions, degrees, 
and certificates. In order to facilitate the work of this 
subcommittee, 

It was voted that the committee recommends to the Amer- 
ican Council on Education that it open negotiations with 
agencies working in the field of objective educational meas- 
urements looking toward a coordination of effort in this 
field. 

It was voted that the committee recommends to the Amer- 
ican Council on Education that the three reports on the 
standards of colleges, junior colleges, and teacher training 
institutions be issued as a special pamphlet and widely dis- 
tributed to a special list to be furnished by this committee. 

' J. H. KirKvanp, Chairman. 
C. R. Mann, Secretary. 














Officers of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1924-25 


Chairman: Professor H. W. Tyler, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, representing American Association of University Professors. 

First Vice-Chairman: Rt. Rev. E. A. Pace, Catholic University of 
America, representing Catholic Educational Association. 

Second Vice-Chairman: President R. L. Wilbur, Stanford Universitys 
representing Association of American Universities. 

Secretary: President R. M. Hughes, Miami University, representing 
National Association of State Universities. 

Treasurer: Mr. Corcoran Thom, American Security and Trust 
Company, Washington, D. C. 

Director: Dr. C. R. Mann. 

Assistant Director: Mr. David A. Robertson. 

Executive Committee: The Chairman, the Secretary, the Director. 
For 1 year—Dean F. B. Robinson, College of the City of New York, 
representing Association of Urban Universities; President Wm. B. 
Owen, Chicago Normal College, representing National Education 
Association. For 2 years—Prof. C. J. Tilden, Yale University, repre- 
senting Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education; Dr. 
Anson Phelps Stokes, Lenox, Mass., representing Institute of Inter- 
national Education. For 3 years—Chancellor S. P. Capen, University 
of Buffalo, representing Association of American Colleges; Dean 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Barnard College, representing American 
Association of University Women. 


CONSTITUENT MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION AND THEIR REPRESENTATIVES 
FOR THE YEAR 1924-25 
1. ASSOCIATION OF LAND GRANT COLLEGES: 
President R. A. Pearson, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 
President Wm. J. Kerr, Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, 
Oreg. 
President K. L. Butterfield, Michigan Agricultural College, 
East Lansing, Mich. 


2. Councit oF CuurcH BoArpDs OF EDUCATION: 
Dr. A. W. Harris, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Dr. H. O. Pritchard, 222 Downey Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dr. R. L. Kelly, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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3. Councm. ON MEDICAL EDUCATION OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION: 


Surgeon General M. W. Ireland, War Department, Washington , 
D. C. 


Dr. Wm. Pepper, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dr. N. P. Colwell, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, II. 

4. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE UNIVERSITIES: 
Pres. P. L. Campbell, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 
Pres. R. M. Hughes, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
Pres. David Kinley, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

5. ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES: 
Chancellor James H. Kirkland, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 

Tenn. 


Chancellor Samuel P. Capen, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


President John H. MacCracken, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 
6. AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COLLEGES: 


President D. B. Waldo, Western State Normal School, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 


President W. A. Brandenburg, State Normal College, Pittsburgh, 
Kansas. 


President E. L. Hendricks, Central Missouri State Teachers 
College, Warrensburg, Mo. 
7. AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS: 
Professor H. W. Tyler, Mass. Inst. of Technology, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
Professor J. V. Denney, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Professor Katherine J. Gallagher, Goucher College, Baltimore, 
Md. 
8. CATHOLIC EDUCATION ASSOCIATION: 
Rt. Rev. Thos. J. Shahan, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 
Rt. Rev. Edw. A. Pace, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 
Rev. P. L. McCormick, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 
9. ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES: 
Dean Herman V. Ames, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
President R. L. Wilbur, Stanford University, Stanford) Univer- 
sity, Calif. 
President L. D. Coffman, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


10. SocIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF ENGINEERING EDUCATION: 
Dean F. L. Bishop, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Professor Hugh Miller, George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Professor C. J. Tilden, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
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11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 





NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION: 
Dr. George D. Strayer, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 
Commissioner Payson Smith, Department of Education, Boston, 
Mass. 
Miss Olive M. Jones, 187 Broome Street, New York City. 


ASSOCIATION OF URBAN UNIVERSITIES: 
President Parke R. Kolbe, Municipal University of Akron, 
Akron, Ohio. 
Mr. F. W. Shipley, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Dean F. B. Robinson, College of the City of New York, New 
York City. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN: 
Miss Virginia Gildersleeve, Barnard College, New York City. 
Mrs. Frances F. Bernard, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Miss Mina Kerr, 1634 Eye Street N.W., Washington, D. C. 


NortH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS: 


(Delegates not yet named) 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION: 
Dr. H. S. Pritchett, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, New York City. 
Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, Lenox, Mass. 
Dr. S. P. Duggan, Institute of International Education, New 
York City. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL 
ON EDUCATION 


Alumni Association of American Rhodes Scholars. 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars. 
American Historical Association. 

American Institute of Architects. 

The American-Scandinavian Foundation. 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Architecture. 
Character Education Institution. 

Modern Language Association of America. 
National Research Council. 

National Society of College Teachers of Education. 
Religious Education Association. 
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Institutional Members of the American 
Council on Education 


ALABAMA: 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


CALIFORNIA: 
California, University of 
Mills College 
Occidental College 
Pomona College 
Southern California, Univ. of 
Stanford University 
COLORADO: 
Colorado College 
Colorado State Teachers Col. 
Denver, University of 
CONNECTICUT: 
Connecticut College 
Wesleyan University 
Yale University 
DELAWARE: 
Delaware, University of 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 
Catholic Univ. of America 


George Washington University 


Georgetown University 

Trinity College 
FLORIDA: 

Florida, University of 
GEORGIA: 

Brenau College 


ILLINOIS: 
Carthage College 
Chicago, University of 
De Paul University 
Illinois, University of 
James Millikin University 
Knox College 
Lake Forest College 


Loyola University 
Northwestern University 
Rockford College 

St. Xavier College 


INDIANA: 


Butler College 

De Pauw University 

Earlham College 

Indiana University 

Notre Dame, University of 
Purdue University 

Rose Polytechnic Institute 

St. Marys College, Notre Dame 
St. Mary of the Woods College 


IowA: 


Coe College 

Cornell College 

Grinnell College 

Iowa State Teachers College 
Luther College 


KANSAS: 


Baker University 
St. Mary’s College 
Washburn College 


KENTUCKY: 


Center College 
Georgetown College 
Kentucky, University of 
Louisville, University of 


LOUISIANA: 


Louisiana State University 


MARYLAND: 
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Goucher College 

Johns Hopkins University 
Maryland, University of 
Mt. St. Marys College 


























MASSACHUSETTS: 


Boston College 

Boston University 

Clark University 

Harvard University 

Mt. Holyoke College 

Radcliffe College 

Smith College 

Wellesley College 

Wheaton College 

Williams College 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
MICHIGAN: 

Albion College 

Alma College 

Detroit, University of 

Kalamazoo College 

Michigan College of Mines 

Michigan, University of 
MINNESOTA: 

Carleton College 

College of St. Catherine 

College of St. Teresa 

College of St. Thomas 

Hamline University 

Macalester College 

Minnesota, University of 

St. Olaf College 
MIssour!: 

Kirksville State Teachers Col. 

Missouri, University of 

St. Louis University 

Washington University 
MONTANA: 

Montana, University of 
New HAMPSHIRE: 

Dartmouth College 

New Hampshire, University of 


NEw JERSEY: 
College of St. Elizabeth 
Georgian Court College 
Rutgers College 
Stevens Institute of Technology 


New York: 
Alfred University 
Buffalo, University of 
Colgate University 
College of Mt. St. Vincent on 
Hudson 
College of New Rochelle 
Coll. of the City of New York 
Columbia University 
Cornell University 
Fordham University 
Hamilton College 
Hunter College 
Manhattan College 
N. Y. S. Coll. for Teachers 
New York University 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Inst. 
Rochester, University of 
Syracuse University 
Union College 
Vassar College 
Wells College 
NorTH CAROLINA: 
Elon College 
N. Carolina Coll. for Women 
North Carolina, University of 
Oun10: 
Akron, Municipal Univ. of 
Case School of Applied Science 
Denison University 
Lake Erie College 
Marietta College 
Miami University 
Muskingum College 
Oberlin College 
Ohio State University 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
Western Reserve University 
Wittenberg College 
OKLAHOMA: 
Oklahoma, University of 
PENNSYLVANIA: 
Bryn Mawr College 
Carnegie Inst. of Technology 
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